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FOREWORD 



In the Dimensions of Educational Heed . Johns, Alexander and Rossnlller 
have described the National Educational Finance Project. There has been much 
attention accorded the development of universal educational opportunity In the 
United States. The development of this concept has not been equal In all states, 
however, and while there are a number of factors which have Influenced such de- 
velopment, the Importance of financial support may be recognised In each state 
as having major Influence upon educational opportunity. 

The status of opportunity at the post high school level Is most llkelv os 
varied among the states as Is any level of education. While several states have 
provided strong and widely available opportunities, others serve only a limited 
portion of the total population. This satellite study of the Project was de- 
signs to focus attention upon a selected group of community colleges with the 
Intent that they might be considered as examples or models of future growth and 
development. There are literally hundreds of ctxnmunlty colleges which may fce 
viewed as examples of the future direction in which development at this level 
will move. The limitations of time and resources, however, prevented us from 
examining all of these. A sample of such exemplary community colleges was se- 
lected and these have been used as basic sources of data upon which this study 
is based. 

We are especially appreciative of the cooperation and concern demonstrated 

by these selected Institutions. Their willingness to provide time and data to 

our research team exemplifies the fact that they a-e Indeed exemplary community 

junior colleges. We are. In particular. Indebted to: 

Dr. Robert Ewlgleben, President 
Clifford Erickson, Chancellor 
J. VI 1 1 lam Wemlch, Research Officer 
Hrs. Harle J. Maddox, Research Assistant 
College of San Mateo 
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Dr. Clyde McCully, President 

Joe R. Kelly, Assoc. Dean of Admissions £ Records 
Garland P. Peed, Assistant Superintendent, Business 
Fresno Cf ty Col lege 

Dr. Peter Masiko, President 

Theodore A. Koschler, Vice President of Administration 
Claude Phillips, Comptroller 
Miaml-Dade Junior College 

Dr. Roy F. Bergengren, Jr., President 
J. Raymond Johnson-Berg, Vice President 
for Business Af fal rs 
Carl A. Shafer, Registrar 
Daytona Beach Junior College 

Dr. Rodney Berg, President 

E, Ray Searby, Vice President - Business 

Harold L. BiJting, Vice President - Admi nls t rat ion 

Col lege of DuPage 

Dr. Alban E, Reid, President 

Marvin W. Schiess, Vice President for Business Affairs 
Charles E. Laws, Dean of Students 
Black Hawk Col lege 

Dr. Jack P, Hudnall, President 

Edwin E. Moore, Dean of Admissions 

Raymond J. Vincent, Assistant to the President 

Bristol Community College 

Dr. John W. Musselman, President 
Normand A. Lafiamme, Business Manager 
William T. Edy, Dean of Faculty 
Massasoit Community College 

Dr. James F. Hall, President 

Freda R. H. Martens, Director of institutional Research 
Dutchess Community College 

Dr. LeRoy V. Good, President 

Frank G. Milligan, Assistant to the President 

Monroe Community College 

Dr. Woodrow B. Sugg, President 
Ray Lane, Business Manager 
J. Bruce Trammell, Registrar 
Gaston Col lege 

Dr, Gerald B. James, President 

Elmer A, Wrenn, Business Manager 

Gerald W. Bray, Director of Student Affairs 

Rockingham Community College 
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Or* Wayland P. Moody, President 
Clyde R. Nall, Vice President 
Vernon V. La8auve, Comptroller 
San Antoni o Col I ege 

Or* Bill J* Priest, Chancellor 
Walter Pike, Business Manager 
Kenneth Lester, Internal Auditor 
Dallas County Junior College 

Dr. Joe B. Rushing, President 

C. A. Roberson, Vice President for Administration 
Jimmie C. Styles, Vice President for 
Research and Development 
Tarrant County Junior College 

We are Indebted to the excellent help from L. H. Arney, who completed 
the basic study on patterns of finance, and who made many of the field 
studies which were basic to this report. We wish him well in his new 
responsibilities at Western Carolina University. 

We are also Indebted to the graduate research assistants, Mr. Dean 
Hansen and Mr. Robert Hosken, who provided much of the detailed work in 
producing the tables and the statistical analyses. 

The related studies by Lysle R. MacKeraghan, James Matthews, Joe 
Walters and George Corrick provided enrichment to the study itself and 
the cost differentials information developed by Harmon Fowler constituted 
essential data for our conclusions. To these researchers we are specifi- 
cally Indebted. A special thanks to Dr. Gerald Boardman for his assistance 
in the development of a computer program which aided in the analysis of 
data. 



The project has been interesting and, we think, worthwhile. We 
appreciate the chance to work on it. 



James L, 



Wattenbarger and Bob N. Cage 
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PART I 



INTRODUCTION 

The fall 1969 enrollment In coamunlty junior colleges In the 50 
states represented a 12 percent increase over the fall 1968 enrollment 
In these institutions. Students were enrolled in 1038 Institutions and 
totaled almost two and one quarter million persons. Public community 
colleges are now operating in all states except South Dakota. There 
ore, however, about ten states where the development of community colleges 
has become widespread and would seem to represent the future directions 
of education at this level. Over half of the total two year college en- 
rollment live in ten states; more than 95 percent of the enrollment in 
these ten states are in public institutions. 

The community junior college has become an integral part of the public 
educational system In such states, and, therefore, examples or models of 
the future might be developed from examining such states. While it may be 
somewhat difficult to predict with absolute certainty the direction which 
represents the future of education at this level, the laws of probability 
would support the position of this study: that education at the post high 

school level of less than baccalaureate degree will follow the pattern 
exemplified In selected institutions which are representative of the best 
community colleges currently operating. 

Ip using certain selected Institutions as data bases, the following 
questions were considered: 

1) What target population may be served in community junior colleges 
during the next few years? 

2) What are the current patterns of financial support for community 
junior coll eges? 




3) What may be projected as the anticipated needs for supporting 
community colleges in the 50 states? 

4) What are the cost differentials among the various programs in 
typical community colleges? 

These questions served as the focus for this satellite study. 

The selection of exemplary community colleges was a major task in the 
early development of this study. A description of the criteria used in 
selecting Institutions is described later In this section of the report. 

An attempt was made to provide balance in this selection from the stand- 
points of geography, development, and service. Commonly understood 
purposes, goals, and philosophy were considered essential. The community 
junior colleges described herein may be defined as institutions, supported 
by public tax funds which are controlled and operated by a board either 
elected or appointed by a public official or agency and which offer pro- 
grams or courses limited to the first two years of post high school edu- 
cation including programs parallel to the freshman and sophomore years of 
a baccalaureate degree granting institution, occupational education 
especially at the technical and mid-management levels, and continuing 
educational opportunities for those who have either graduated from high 
school or have passed the age of the usual high school student. 

THE SELECTED COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

There were fifteen institutions selected from seven states. These 
community colleges are characterized as exemplary community colleges be- 
cause they represent in the opinion of the study staff and their advisors, 
the institutions which may be considered as examples of the best communi- 
ty colleges in these particular states. These colleges are described 
as follows: 
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San Mateo Junior College District 



The San Mateo Junior College District was established in 1922 and 
classes began in a downtown campus with an opening enrollment of 35 stu- 
dents. The enrollment has grown until the district, under the chancellor- 
ship of Dr. Clifford Erickson, operates three colleges serving approxi- 
mately 12,000 students. The College of San Mateo, under the presidency 
of Dr. Robert Ewigleben, is one of three colleges in the district. It 
is located on a 153 acre site where facilities have been constructed with 
a capacity for 8,000 students. The other two colleges in the district 
are Canada College and Skyline College. The rapid growth of the colleges 
in the district has been made possible by voter approval of a $5,900,000 
bond Issue in 1957 followed in 1964 by approval of a $12,800,000 bond 
issue. The master plan for the district Includes a fourth campus. When 
the complete plan is implemented, San Mateo Junior College District wi 1 1 
be capable of serving as many as 80,000 day and evening students. 

This study is concerned only with the College of San Mateo which had 
an enrollment of 8,500 day students and 9,000 evening students in the fall 
of 1968. The college provides a wide range of program offerings including 
the Liberal Arts transfer and a large variety in technical and occupational 
areas. Noteworthy offerings in the technical and occupational areas are 
several aeronautic programs, eleven business programs, drama, nursing, and 
five technology programs. 

State Center Junior College District (Fresno City College) 

Fresno City College, established in 1910, was the first junior college 
In California. It opened that fall with three Instructors and 20 students. 
The continued growth made a new campus desirable in the early fifties. The 
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campus of Fresno City College was acquired and by 1956 all the college 
divisions had moved to the new location. 

fn 1964 the junior college districts containing Fresno City College 
and Reedley College merged to form the State Center Junior College District. 
Under the central administration the citizens in the district were provided 
with additional post-high school educational opportunities. 

This study is limited to Fresno City College, the enrollment of which 
in late 1969 was almost 11,000 students. The college, under the leadership 
of Dr. Stuart White, Superintendent of the District, and President Clyde 
McCully, has diversified offerings for its students. In addition to pro- 
viding college or university transfer programs, there are 23 areas of 
study under the technical and industrial division which may lead to the 
Associate of Science degree. Among the technical and vocational programs 
offered are aeronautics, building technology, police science, radio and 
television, and vocational nursing. 

An apprenticeship training program is offered in 22 areas Including 
auto mechanics, electricity, electronics, horticulture, and machine shop. 
Ungraded classes are provided In building construction, electricity, food 
services, registered and vocational nursing, and plumbing and pipefitting. 

With this diverse program, Fresno City College continues to grow. 

Plans are well underway to purchase several city blocks adjacent to the 
present campus for expansion and construction of needed facilities. 
Mlaml-Dade Junior College 

Activated by the Oade County 8oard of Public Instruction in 1959, 

Dade County Junior College began instruction on September 6, I960. Since 
that time the Junior college has functioned as a coeducational public two- 
year college supported jointly by the State of Florida and Dade County. 



In February, 1963 the college name was changed to Miami-Dade Junior 
Col 1 ege . 

The 1,^00 students enrolled during the first year of operation and 
the 3>500 students who were served during the 1961-62 year met their classes 
in portable buildings on temporary campus sites. Enrollment in the 1963-64 
college year, the fourth year of operation, exceeded 8,000 and Miami-Dade 
became the largest junior college in the South. By 1965-66 enrollment had 
risen to 16,981 making Miami-Dade the largest college in Florida with a 
five-year growth rate of 1,000 percent. The fall enrollment in, 1968 was 

26,349. 

The wide variety of curricula offered cover numerous and diverse pro- 
grams, aimed at the voluminous clientele being served. The college has 
expanded from a single campus to a multi-campus college. The North Campus, 
situated on a 245 acre tract Is valued at approximately $20,000,000 and is 
the largest campus. Miami Beach Center, operated as a North Campus satel- 
lite, opened in 1965. Evening classes, both credit and noncredit, are 
offered at the center located in the Miami Beach Senior High School. South 
Dade Center in South Dade High School opened in the summer of 1968 as a 
South Campus satellite. Miami-Oade also operates the Homestead Center 
making credit courses and degree programs available to servicemen and 
their dependents at the Homestead Air Force Base in Homestead, Florida. 

Or. Peter Masiko, the current president of Miami Dade, reported that 
construction of a third mid-center campus called for in the master plan for 
multi-campus development is projected within the next three years. Tenta- 
tive plans are that this facility will be a high-rise educational complex 
costing approximately $10,000,000. 

This study considered only Miami-Dade North and Miami-Dade South campuses. 
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Daytona Beach Junior College 



Daytona Beach Junior College was founded in 1958 to meet the broad 
post-high school educational needs of Volusia and Flagler Counties, Florida. 
Mary Brennan Karl, the college's founder, had realized the need for the 
establishment of a comprehensive school for many years. The college is 
the first institution Jn Florida to operate a program of a comprehensive 
nature as defined by the state legislature and recommended by the Community 
Col 1 ege Councl 1 . 

The college Is composed of three complete schools. They Include the 
School of Arts and Sciences, providing the freshmen and sophomore years of 
the general educational requirements for transfer to senior institutions* 
the Mary Kar? School of Applied Science which offers a broad range of occu- 
pational programs; and the School of Continuing Education to meet the var- 
ied needs of the total citizenry. 

The School of Arts and Sciences provides the general education require- 
ments for transfer to senior colleges and universities. Students working 
toward the A. A. degree may specialize in such areas as business administra- 
tion, education, engineering, social science and many more. 

The Mary Karl School of Applied Science offers a variety of occupational 
programs and courses which enable full-time and part-time students to acquire 
knowledge and skills that provide a wide range of employment opportunities. 
Associate Degree Programs, Certificate Programs, and short courses ere all 
available In the School of Applied Science. 

The School of Continuing Education extends the services of the Daytona 
8each Junior College into the community. Adult educational opportunities 
include basic education, high school completion, cultural education and 
many more. The President, Roy F. Bergengren, Jr., states that the college 



enrollment has grown from a few hundred In 1958 to over six thousand In 
1968-69. When adult and continuing education participants are included 
the total enrollment Is nearly 16,000 people. The current physical plant 
consists of twelve new buildings and six preexisting buildings. 

Col 1 ege of DuPage 

The College of DuPage was established under the Illinois Junior 
College Act of 1965* On December 4, 1 965 the voters of ten high school 
districts In OuPage County, Illinois, voted to create tne college. The 
Board of Trustees was founded in February, 1966, and Or. Rodney Berg was 
appointed the first president of the college, and continues in this 
position today. On February 4, 1967, the Lyons Township Junior College 
District was annexed to the College of DuPage District. With this annex- 
ation the College of DuPage District became one of the most populous dis- 
tricts in the state of Illinois outside the city of Chicago with a total 
population numbering more than 600,000 to be served. 

The college opened in September, 1967, with a total enrollment of 
2,619 students. The enrollment Increased by more than 50 percent the 
first year with the 1968-69 enrollment being 4,072, 

After holding classes In rented facilities for two years most of the 
college operation moved to an interim campus building in September, 1969. 

A permanent campus will be developed on the college's 273 acre site with 
completion scheduled by late 1971 or early 1972. The campus will consist 
of a 7‘bullding complex. 

The College of DuPage Is a comprehensive community college providing 
baccalaureate-oriented programs, t echo leal -occupational programs, continu- 
ing education and conmunity services. Satellite teaching stations, includ- 
ing several district high schools for the continuing education program, are 




employed as a method of bringing educational opportunities to all district 
residents. Located In one of the wealthiest community college districts 
In the United States, the College of OuPage holds high potential for contin- 
uing as an exemplary Institution. 

Black Hawk Col lege 

Black Hawk College was founded In 1946 and existed for two years as 
an extension center of the University of Illinois. The Moline School 
District #40 took over Its operation In 1948 and It was operated as Moline 
Community College until 1962. On June I, 1962, following a successful 
referendum, Black Hawk College became the first area junior college dis- 
trict In the state. It also became the first multi-campus dowr-stete 
junior college In 1967 with the opening of the Kewanee Campus. 

following passage of the Illinois Public Junior College Act in 1965 
the Illinois Junior College Board certified Black Hawk College as a com- 
prehensive college and gave f t Class I status in the statewide system of 
junior col leges. 

The enrollment at Black Hawk has Increased from a few hundred students 
at Its opening to 2,800 in 1968-69. Thirty percent of this amount Is en- 
rolled In vocational and technical course#. An additional four-hundred 
students, pursuing both transfer and terminal curricula, are enrolled at 
the Kewanee Campus. 

Black Hawk College Is a comprehensive community college which offers 
a transfer program, an occupation-oriented program, a general education 
program, and a community service program. The adult education program is 
an integral part of the comwnity service program, offering courses on 
either a credit or non-credit basis. These Courses are offered in the 

(Min campus, the Kewanee Campus, and in other sites In the supporting 
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community. The president of Black Hawk is Or. Alban Reid. 

This study is concerned only with the main campus and does not Include 
an analysis of those programs offered at the Kewanee Campus. 

Bristol Community College 

8rlstol Community College was authorized by the Massachusetts Board 
of Regional Community Colleges, Its governing body, In December, 1965. 

The college opened Its doors In temporary quarters at Fall River In 
September, 1966 to almost 500 students. The enrollment has Increased each 
year and In the fall of 1968 there were 1,350 students enrolled. Over 
1,200 of these students were enrolled as full-time students. Approximately 
one-third of the students were In career programs with the remainder en- 
rolled In the transfer programs, 

A master plan has been designed which calls for a new campus develop- 
ment on over 100 acres In Northeastern Fall River. The new campus will 
have facilities for over 2,000 students, 

Ourlng the time of this study the college, under the leadership of 
President Jack liudnall , had developed transfer programs and several career 
programs. Career programs of particular Interest were several In the 
business area, an Innovative child care program, several technical programs, 
and a police science program. 

HassaSoit ^onmunitv College 

Massasolt Community College Is one of a state system of such colleges 
throughout the state under the Massachusetts Board of Regional Community 
Colleges. In September, <966 it opened Its doors to 358 students on a 
temporary campus. By the fall of 1968 the full-time day students numbered 
more than 1,100 and more than 700 students were attending evening classes, 
th the ground breaking Of a new campus in October, 1969, President 
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John Musselman Is looking to the movement of the college Into permanent 
facilities on 100 acres in Southeast Brockton. Phase I of the construc- 
tion Is due to be finished by September, 1970, and upon completion, accom- 
modations will be ready for the present enrollment of 1,200 students. Phase 
II will need to be completed before the college can meet the educational 
needs of qualified students now being turned away for lack of space. 

In addition to the transfer program, Massasolt Community College 
has career programs In business, electro-mechanical engineering, electronic 
engineering, and In nursing education. Programs In the planning stage 
Include dental hygienist, dental assistants, legal technician, medical 
records and police and fire science. 

Dutchess Community College 

Outchess Community College was founded In 1957 and In September, 1958 
opened Its doors to an enrollment of 250 full-time students and a part-time 
evening enrollment of 400. In 10 years the enrollment had grown to 1,900 
day students and 1,890 evening students. The land on which the campus 
was built was a gift from the Board of 01 rectors of the Samuel Nettle Bowne 
Hospital. The present campus consists of approximately 70 acres and five 
but I d I ngs . 

Additional facilities needed within the next five years are currently 
being planned. The new building program includes provisions for more class- 
room and laboratory operations, faculty and administrative office areas, 
expanded food service facilities and materials service structures. Or. 

James Hall, President of Outchess, anticipates a steady Increase in enroll- 
ment, reaching nearly 9,000 students by 1980. 

Outchess offers two-year unlversi ty-parallel curriculum) in liberal arts 
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and in engineering as well as currlculums In technical and business areas 
preparing graduates for Immediate employment. The college also series 
the adult community through Its Office of Continuing Education by offering 
a variety of credit and non-credit courses which may be taken on a part- 
time basis. No vocational programs are presently offered at Dutchess, 
however, plans are being formulated to add some to the curriculum. 

Hon roe Community Cclleoe 

Honroe Community College Is located on a 314 acre site In the town of 
Brighton, New York, miles frc" downtown Rochester. In the fall of 1967 
3,031 day students and 1,978 evening students were enrolled. Approximately 
4,000 day students and 2,500 evening students were admitted in September, 
1968 . 

The college was created by tne Board of Supervisors of Honroe County, 
New York, In 1961 and enrolled Its first class of 720 freshmen In Septem- 
ber, 1962. In 1967 construction of a $25,000,000 campus was well underway. 
The new campus was opened for classes In September, 1968 and consisted of 
10 Interconnected buildings to accommodate 6,000 full-time students. The 
president of Honroe Is Dr. Leftoy V. Good. 

Honroe Community College offers two-year university-parallel currlc- 
ulums In liberal arts, science, engineering and business administration, 
as well as two-year currlculums In career, business and various technologies 
to prepare graduates for Immediate employment. 

There are no terminal vocational programs offered at Honroe, however, 
continuing education programs are available In the evening and summer. 

Gaston College 

The citizens of Gaston County voted a tax levy for a new college and 

a charter was granted to Gaston College on January 10, 1963 by the State 
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of North Carolina. The college began operation In temporary headquarters 
In the education building of Gastonia's First Methodist Church In September 
of 1964. In November of that year the college moved to Its new permanent 
campus located between Dallas and Gastonia, North Carolina. Soon after 
the establishment of the college, arrangements for the merger of the 
Gaston Technical Institute and Gastonia Education Center with Gaston 
College were completed. This established Gaston College as a pioneer 
comprehensive community college In North Carolina. The president 
of Gaston College Is Dr. Woodrow 8. Sugg. 

The campus contains four main buildings consisting of a classroom 
building, a library science building, a technical-vocational bulldii<g and 
the administration building. Two relocatable classroom units and the art 
building are located at the rear of the campus near the athletic field. 

The total enrollment for the academic year 1968-69 was 1,559 students. 
Approximately 35 percent of this number was enrolled In the vocational- 
technical programs, with the remaining 65 percent In a liberal arts program. 

The programs offered by Gaston College Include college parallel, two- 
year business programs, engineering technologies and a co-operative educa- 
tion program. Also, the Vocational Division of Gaston College offers one- 
calendar-year currlculums In the vocat lonal -technical trades. Diplomas are 
awarded to graduates of the four-quarter programs In a variety of areas. 

The General Adult Education Division offers courses, forums, and 
lectures to meet the educational needs of adults in the district. Exten- 
sion courses are taught both on and off campus to help men and women update 
and generally enhance their knowledge and performance on the job. 

A full program of evening Classes in all divisions Is offered to those 
students unable to attend during the day. Credits earned may be applied 
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toward any degree or diploma program. 
Rockingham Community College 



The Rockingham Community College was given approval by the citizens of 
Rockingham County in November of 1963. The residents of Rockingham County 
voted favorably on a bond issue for initial construction of the college and 
a tax levy fur the support of the college. In January, 1964 the trustees 
of the college were appointed and in June, 1964 Or. Gerald 8. James was 
appointed president. He currently continues in that position. 

The college began operation on its new campus at Wentworth, North 
Carolina in September, 1 966 . The 236 acre campus contains five buildings 
and has a current total investment exceeding $3iSOO,OQO. The beginning 
enrollment in the fall, 1 966 was 641 students. The fall enrollment in 
1968 was 1,38?, more than a 100 percent increase in two years. 

Rockingham Community College offers a variety of educational opportuni- 
ties at the freshmen and sophomore levels for students planning to seek a 
baccalaureate degree at a senior college or university. The A. A. degree is 
awarded for successful completion of a college parallel curriculum. 

The technical education program at Rockingham Community College is 
designed to prepare students for a number of basic positions in particular 
fields, rather than for a specific job. The technical programs are not 
designed for transfer to a four year college or university; the ultimate 
objective is employment and further growth through occupational experience. 
The Associate in Applied Science degree is awarded upon successful compie* 
tion of a technical program. 

Vocational education is also provided for students at Rockingham. 

The vocational curr iculums are designed to prepare one for initial employ* 
ability, to retrain for new skills, or to provide advancement within a 
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given vocation. Any of the vocational currlculums may be completed on a full 
or part-time basis. 

One other phase of the college's program Is Continuing Education. It 
Is provided for the adults of the community In the form of workshops, Insti- 
tutes, conferences and exhibits. Adult basic education Is an essential 
part of this program, also. 

San Antonio Col lege 

On September 21, 1925, the University Junior College of San Antonio 
was formally opened with an enrollment of 200 students Including 60 part- 
time students. The President of the University of Texas was authorized 
to furnish Instruction and to exercise administration of the school with 
the Board of Education of the San Antonio Independent School District 
furnishing all the physical facilities. During the first year of opera- 
tion classes were conducted In the old main high school building after 
dismissal of high school classes for the day. The operation of the Junior 
college by the University of Texas however, was >n violation of the con- 
stitution of Texas and the following year the San Antonio Board of Education 
assumed supervision of the college and It became known as the San Antonio 
Junior College. In 1926-27 the San Antonio Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women underwrote the financial needs of the college In 
order that It could continue Its operation. 

In I9J0 the college was made a part of the San Antonio Public School 
System for a five-year probationary period, at the expiration of which 
community support brought about continued existence of the college. In 
1942 control of the St. Phillips Junior College was transferred by the 
Vest Texas Diocese of the Episcopal Church to San Antonio Independent 

School District to be operated as a branch of the San Antonio Junior College. 
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The proposal of a union junior college district for metropolitan San 
Antonio was approved by a substantial majority in 1945. San Antonio Junior 
College and $t. Phillips College passed from :he control of the San Antonio 
Board of Education in August, 1946 and each college became independently 
existent under a newly created Board of Trustees. In 1948 the name was 
changed to the San Antonio Junior College District. This study will not 
be concerned with the program at the St. Phillips campus. 

The enrollment at San Antonio College has increased steadily since its 
inception, reaching 12,100 students for the 1968-69 school yea*. Dr. 
Wayiand Moody, President of San Antonio College, anticipates a doubling 
of this figure by 1980. 

San Antonf.t College offers programs leading to the A. A. degree in 
liberal arts, business administration, engineering, music and several 
others. Vocational and technical programs are also available in large 
number, the student being able to qualify for the Associate degree or 
for the Certificate of Completion. 

Adult Distributive Education Programs end Community Service Courses 
are also available. The majority of these programs are sl>ort courses de- 
signed to meet the needs of the business community. 

Dallas County Junior College District 

El Centro College was the first pvAlic junior college established in 
the Dallas County Junior College District. The citizens of Dallas County, 
Texas voted in Hay, 1965 to establish the district. When the original 

i • 

bond issue of $41,500,000 was authorized by a margin of more than three to 
one, plans were rapidly macj to open a downtown campus. An empty depart- 
ment store was purchased and refurbished so that over 2,400 full-time day 

students could attend In the first year of operation. During the first 
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year there were also more than 4,000 part-time students served by evening 
and non-credit classes. 

While plans have been made for six additional campuses In the Dallas 
Junior College District, this study Is limited to El Centro College. The 
college offers a wide variety of post-high school educational opportunities. 
In addition to the Associate In Arts and Associate In Science degrees offered 
for college transfer, many programs leading to Associate In Applied Arls and 
Associate In Applied Science degrees are offered. Programs Included In the 
Applied Arts and Sciences Include architectural technology, associate degree 
nursing, chemical technology, culinary arts, data processing equipment oper- 
ator, data processing programmer, dental assistant, medical secretary, 
operating room technology, and television and raJlo servicing, to name ten 
of the more than JO choices offered. 

The college has nearly reached the capacity for Its present building 
with nearly 3,800 full-time equivalent students in the transfer programs 
and approximately 1,500 full-time equivalent students In those areas vdiere 
there Is a demand for competent practitioners. The total enrollment In 
1969 approached 9,000 students. 

Under the leadership of Chancellor Sill J. Priest, plans are being 
made for the district to provide additional educational facilities by 1971 
so that 20,000 students will be able to receive Instruction during the day. 

An additional 30,000 students could be Instructed In evening classes, 

Tarrant County Junior College 

Tarrant County Junior College District was founded June 31, 1965 when 
voters approved the sale of $18,000,000 in bonds for capital outlay, elected 
a seven-member board of Trustees and approved a tafc rate for debt service 

And operations. The first president wes named by the board of Trustees In 
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September, 1 965 • In October of the same year the Board announced acquisi- 
tion of three separate pieces of land for the mul tl-campus district and 
commissioned architects to begin planning the first two units. In May of 
1966, construction began on the 158.5 acre site. By September, 1967, thir- 
teen buildings had been erected and classes began In the fall term with an 
enrollment of 4,272. In the fall of 1968 eight buildings had been erected 
on the northeast campus site In time for fall classes. The total enroll- 
ment for both campuses was 7,427 In Its second year of operation. In 
Oecember of 1968 the college was given 193 acres of land In the northwest 
area of Tarrant County for the third campus. It has a scheduled opening 
date of 1973* 

As a comprehensive junior college, Tarrant offers several types of 
Instruction to meet a wide range of needs and Interests. Under the direc- 
tion of President Joe Rushing, the college offers two degrees--the Associate 
In Arts Degree for students vdio satisfactorily complete two years of a 
university parallel program, and the Associate In Applied Science Oegree 
for students who satisfactorily complete a twyear technical or vocational 
program. A certificate of completion Is awarded to students »dio success- 
fully fulfill the requirements of a terminal program of less than two years' 
duration. 

A program of basic studies Is also offered providing general education 
and a broad cultural background for students. 

The administrative unit for the college Is separately located, being 
central to both of the campuses. Students may apply for admission to either 
campus, however, certain technical and vocational programs are confined to 
a single campus. 

This study Includes both the South end Northeast campuses, as well as 
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the administrative office in downtown Fort Worth, Texas. 



METHODOLOGY 

The major focus of this study was concerned with developing more spe- 
cific information related to the projected potential costs of education at 
the post high school level of less than baccalaureate degree. The compre- 
hensive community junior college which has developed in a number of states 
has been considered as the institutional designation for the total program 
of education at this level. These colleges serving students who want to 
I) prepare for an occupation at this post high school level, or 2) study 
near to their homes for the first two years of their baccalaureate programs, 
or 3) continue their education beyond the level previously achieved before 
they entered adulthood may be expected to universalize educational oppor- 
tunity at this level in a manner similar to that which has typified the 
development of high schools during the first quarte- of this century. 

One purpose of the study was to describe the target population which 
will be served in these institutions. A second purpose was to identify 
the costs of education at this level. Data which were used as normative 
guides In reacting to each of these purposes were obtained from careful 
study of the conditions exemplified by IS selected institutions located in 
seven states. These institutions, selected with help from those who knew 
them best in each state, are considered to exemplify the direction of the 
educational role and scope which may be expected in the community colleges 
of the future. They are considered to be exemplary community colleges and 
are used as the major data base for this study. 
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Related Studies 



Several related studies were also identified and were conducted concom- 
itantly In a supportive relationship to the major study described herein. 
These included: 

A study to determine those characteristics of state community junior 
college systems which have been recognized in the literature as desirable. 
The characteristics identified are as follows: 

1* Post high school education is a public responsibility. 

2. Equal educational opportunity for all who may benefit from it 
should be provided at the junior college level of education. 

3. Community junior colleges should be sensitive to local needs; 
therefore, they should be controlled locally. 

4. There should be a state plan for the junior college level of 
education coordinated by a state agency. 

5. The state should assume an important role in the finance of 
the junior college level of education. 

6. State support for the junior college level of education should 
be provided for both credit and non-credit courses. 

7. The state should assume an important role in the provision 
of capital outlay for junior colleges. 

The project staff then determined which of the characteristics would be 

fitated as criteria to be used for selection of states to be included in 

th I s proj ect . 

The study also determined, with cooperation from state ors of 

community colleges or someone in a comparable position in er tate, how 
well each state was promoting the desirable characteristics munlty 

college systems referred to above. These data, gathered f >0 states, 

were then used by the project staff to determine which sta nearly 

met the criteria for inclusion in the project. 
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The second study was to determine the differential costs of the trans- 
fer and vocational programs of selected community colleges and to Identify 
variables which appeared to be related to the differential costs. The In- 
vestigation was confined to a study of the unit costs of the educational 
programs in eight comprehensive community junior colleges chosen from among 
the fifteen community colleges selected In the major study. 

The cost components used in this study were current operating expenses 
Incurred for general administration, instructional salaries, other Instruc- 
tional services, operation and maintenance of plant, operation of the 
learning resources center, auxiliary services, student personnel services, 
and to a limited extent, equipment. The unit cost was determined by allo- 
cating the department, divisional and Institutional expenditures to the 
courses taught, The unit cost of each course in a specific curriculum was 
summed to obtain the total cost of educating a student in that program. 
Using the average cost-per-student in the liberal arts program, cost differ 
entials were computed for each institution. An average ratio was calcu- 
lated for each curriculum and by type of curriculum in the eight schools. 

A third study was to ascertain the extent of certain Input-output 
relationships of selected community junior colleges. Eleven institutional 
Input variables were identified for investigation. These consisted primari 
ly of financial expenditures in specific areas, such as, instructional 
salaries, student personnel service, library, and presidents salary. 

Seven community input variables consistent with the economic and social 
characteristics of the population of the community served were Identified 
for investigation. These variables were used In an attempt to define 
operationally three of the major functions of the community junior college: 
college-parallel, occupational, and continuing education. After the 



variables were identified, relationships between each Input and each output 
variable were determined and Implications of these relationships were de- 
veloped. 

A fourth study was conducted to determine whether a conceptual planning- 
programmi ng-budget i ng system (PPBS) model could be developed for a Florida 
community college. The major purpose of such a model was to provide a 
framework for Identifying the costs of the community college's programs and 
to aid educational decl s ionmakers in the rational allocation of its fiscal 
resources. 

An additional design goal of the model was to provide the baseline for 
developing: 

1. Educational program and activity classification; 

2. Program budgeting of the educational system's services; 

3. Multi-year program planning; 

4. System analysis of the effectiveness of an educational system's 
programs; and 

5. A management information system to support these concepts. 

The conceptual model was verified In a field application phase of the 
study and a set of intermediate PPBS program cost formats were developed 
to display a community college's program costs. 

The fi fth study was an investigation conducted as an exploratory study 
of the process by which the general operating budget is determined and 
compiled within community junior colleges. This process was conceptualized 
as a system of decision activity devoted to the allocation of financial 
resources. Investigation focused on the actor make-up of the system, actor 
roles and relationships, the sequence and flow of decision activity, and 
rules, information, and constraints in decision-making. Findings include 
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identification of a marked tendency to accept previous allocations as given, 
to assume the inevitability of increases, and focus decision-making on the 
margin of increase. Two separate decisions flows were identified, a hi- 
erarchically arranged flow that moves up through the organizational pyra- 
mid for determination of current expense and new personnel allocations, and 
a second f low where i n a faculty organization participates directly with top 
administrative officials in determination of salary and fringe benefit 
increases. 

Models of primary decision range and flow models of decision activity 
are included in the study. 

A sixth study sought to identify certain indicators of quality for 
public junior colleges through an analysis of peer evaluations of those 
institutions. The peer evaluations used in this instance were the visiting 
committee reports of accreditation visits to public junior colleges during 
the period 1960-69. Special attention was given to the recommendations and 
suggestions of those committees in order to determine the characteristics 
which accrediting teams apparently consider important indicators of the 
quality of those i ns t i tut ions. Consistencies and incons i c tenc ies regarding 
specific character i sties were identified. The Commission on Colleges of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools has granted access to its 
f i les for this study. 

E mphasi s 

The primary emphasis in the design of the major study was an attempt 
to determine the cost of educating a student in a specified curriculum, 
and to utilize these data to demonstrate the relationship of the unit cost 
of each of several selected vocational -techn ical curriculums to the unit cost 

of a basic arts and science transfer curriculum. Previous studies (8, 30) 
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have reported the direct salary cost and total teaching cost per-student- 
credl t hour for general courses and mean cost per-s tudent-cred I t hour for 
specialized vocational -technical courses. Several studies and statistical 
reports ( 5,11,24) have shown the overall average annual expenditure per 
student In Individual institutions. Studies { 4,15,20,21,31) on a state- 
wide basis that determined costs for specified curriculums in community 
colleges have received more attention as the need for statewide financial 
planning and program budgeting has increased. However, only one study (2) 
has reported the cost of educating students in a specified curriculum using 
information on a national basis. Anderson, the Investigator in this study, 
reported substantial cost differences among curriculums. His findings showed 
that a majority of the vocational-technical curriculums offered i n comprehen- 
sive community colleges cost more per student than liberal arts transfer 
curriculums in the same institution. Programs classified as Industrial tech- 
nical occupations had unit costs 1.52 times higher than unit costs for* 
liberal arts transfer programs. 

So that the staff of the major study could formulate the best design 
most appropriate for the study, an advisory committee of outstanding edu- 
cators, knowledgeable in post high school education and research, were 
selected. The committee included Or. Ernest F, Anderson, Dr. Richard C. 
Richardson, Dr. S. V. Martorana, Dr. Lee G. Henderson, Dr. William G. 

Shannon and Dr. Owen A. Knorr. These men met with the staff for a two day 
workshop at the beginning of the project, aiding in the selection of states, 
defining target populations, and In the development of the basic research 
desl gn. 

The major study has attempted to determine the cost of educating a 
student in each associate degree program In the community junior college, 
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especially as this cost Is related to selected occupational and continuing 



education programs. The data from fifteen colleges in seven states have 
been utilized to determine chese costs. The ratios formed by the compar- 
ison of costs have been denoted as cost differentials, using the cost for 
a basic (nonspecial i zec$ Associate in Arts degree as unity. 

The computation of the cost differentials were accomplished through 
the fol lowing steps: 

(l) Identification of those states which met the criteria for 
inclusion In the study. The criteria which wer^ used are: 



A. 



The state supports a junior college system which 
has been In operation for at least three years. 



B. Fifty percent or more of the states population live 
within commuting distance of a community junior college. 

C. The state has a sound legal basis for establishing 
community junior colleges. 

D. There exists a statewide Master Plan for the develop- 
ment of a community junior college system. 

E. The community junior college system is comprehensive 

in nature: it offers the first two years of a four 

year baccalaureate program; it provides a variety of 
occupational education; and it offers a variety of 
continuing education programs. 

F. State support for current operating expenses in the 
community junior colleges equals thirty percent or 
more. 



G, 



The selected states are geographically distributed 
in order to be representative of the United States. 



( 2 ) 



Identification of those 
inclusion in the study. 



institutions which met 
These criteria are as 



the criteria for 
fol I ows: 



A. 



The community junior college 
program of studies Including 
occupational, and continuing 



offers a comprehensive 
uni vers i ty paral I el , 
education. 



B. 



The community junior college 
students upon an "open door H 



bases its admission of 
pol i cy. 
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C. The Institution had an enrollment of at least 1500 
students In fall, 1968. 

0. The Institution Is recognized by the regional accred- 
iting agency. 

E. The community junior college consciously attempts to 
serve the target population In the district to the 
fullest extent . 

F. The community college provides guidance and counseling 
services to its students. 

The criteria described above were mailed to three persons In each of 
the states selected by the staff and the advisory committee. These persons 
were in some official position relative to the community junior colleges 
In each of those states. These individuals were asked to name up to five 
institutions which exemplified the criteria in their respective states. 

The two or three institutions in each state on which the panel of state 
leaders concurred were selected for further investigation. The staff as- 
sumed responsibl i ty for the final decision in making a choice of institu- 
tions which were requested to participate. 

The following procedure was followed In obtaining institutional coop- 
eration: 

(1) A personal contact with each “exemplary" institution to gain per- 
mission to conduct the study was made by the project director. 

(2) A visit was made to each institution to gather the following data 

A. Information related to each professional staff member, 
including position and salary for 1968-69. 

B. A class schedule for each term for the 1968-69 fiscal 
year. This schedule was supplemented when necessary 
with Information which provided the name and number of 
each section of each course taught, credit and contact 
hours for each course, the enrollment and the name of 
the instructor. 

C. A 1968-69 college catalog which contained a description 
of each course and each curriculum which was offered. 
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D. A copy of the financial report foi the fiscal year 
1968-69 with all income and expenditures for capital 
outlay and current expenditures allocated to academic 
and vocational-technical departments (nsofer as records 
were available. This report was supplemented by other 
information which Included total capital outlay for the 
existing site and grounds. 

E. The number of students enrolled In each curriculum for 
the period under study, as well as the total number of 
students enrolled for the past four years. 

F. Other pertinent data as was made available by the staff 
of the college. 

When these data were collected from each of the fifteen colleges, the 
data were tabulated and analyzed to determine: 

1. The average cost per student In selected degree programs in the 
university parallel curricula. 

2. The average cost per student In selected programs In the occupa- 
tional curricula. 

3. A description of budgetary allocations which are currently being 
used as a percentage of the total budget. 

4. The calculation of cost differentials for various degree and 
occupational programs. 

Several component parts make up the total cost of educating a student. 
The components utilized in this study were the costs for general adminis- 
tration, instructional salaries, supportive Instructional costs, operation 
and maintenance of facilities, student services, instructional resources, 
auxiliary services and capital outlay. These categories are consistent 
with those used by the Commission on Colleges, Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools, in their 1969 report on '’Current Operating Costs of 
Two-Year Colleges in tne South" (22). Hedsker also had a similar delinea- 
tion of budgeting components in his 196S report on the "Control and Support 
of Community Colleges" ( 18) . 

These component parts, except for capital outlay, are budgetary 
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allocations and were compiled from the year-end report for each college. 
Information concerning capital outlay was not available In all institutions, 
therefore it was not used In ascertaining the cost differentials. 



Each component cost was depicted as a percent of the total budget for 
each division of each sample Institution and these percents tabulated. A 
chi-square analysis was utilized to determine if the degree of difference 
in percent of budgetary allocations differed more than would be expected 
from random sampling in a population in which the component costs were 
equal ly di stri buted. 

A major phase of the study was to describe the target population for 
communi ty junior colleges through the projection of enrollments. A ratio 
of college enrollment to district population was calculated, then multi- 
plied by a thousand to obtain the number per thousand being served by the 
college. This ratio was applied to the projected population in the district 
served by the college and provided a projection of the anticipated enroll- 
ment for the college for the selected years. The census figures for the 
district were compiled from the reports of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
( 28 ). 

Enrollment data for 1968-69 and four previous years were obtained from 
each sample institution. These data became the basis for the projections 
through 1980 which were compiled. 

INSTRUMENTATION AND DATA COLLECTION 

The schedule used In collecting data for this study consisted of sev- 
eral parts (See Appendix A). The data collected In Part A consisted of 
the names, salary and courses taught for each faculty member as well as 
the enrollment for each term. Where information from internal records was 
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available, the expenditure by academic department and supporting services 
were recorded In Parts B-G. 

Revenue for each community college was recorded In Part H. In those 
states where data on vocat ional-technlcal programs were reported separately, 
Part I was utilized to gather the enrollment and expenditures. Part J was 
used to obtain demographic data on the community college district, as well 
as information concerning percent of completions and attrition rates. 

The schedule was used during a personal visit to each of the fifteen 
college campuses. At least two of the Investigators were present for each 
visit, and on some visits the investigators were accompanied by one or more 
graduate assistants. Administrators, department heads and faculty members 
were visited on each campus. The majority of time was spent, however, with 
the business officers and registrars. 

Other materials in addition to data on the schedules which were ap- 
propriate to the study were collected for future reference. Examples of 
these data are: 

1. A college catalog for the academic year, 1968-69. 

2 . Brochures depicting curricula and other pertinent information for 
programs not listed in the catalog. 

3. Self-studies which included cost analyses. 

4. The budget report for the fiscal year under study. 

Because the accounting system and record keeping across the sample 
institutions were not uniform, and because of the variations in state and 
local operations and control, data pertinent to the expenses for capital 
outlay was not always available. Examples of this were found in states 
where all equipment for community colleges is purchased and owned by the 
state; in other cases, especially true in older colleges, accurate, up-to- 
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date Inventory lists which include the costs of equipment have not been 
accurately kept. Data summarizing the square footage of facilities, such 
as the classrooms, offices and other facilities were also not available in 
some i nst i tu t i ons . 

Most other studies in recent years pertaining to cost analysis have 
neglected to incorporate the cost of capital outlay. Another satellite 
study of the National Education Finance Project by W. Montfort Barr, jet a 1 . 
is concerned with financing school facilities and capital outlay. However, 
the emphasis is placed on the elementary and secondary schools. 

Since the information relative to capital outlay was not consistant 
across all the Institutions, for the purposes of this study the staff has 
chosen to determine a range of percentages for capital outlay which may be 
attributed to various programs. In the libera) arts program, for example, 
a range of percentages for the extra cost of equipment in the science and 
business programs were determined. For the vocat i onal and technical curricula, 
three divisions were established based upon the size and cost of the labora- 
tory associated with each program. This concept was adopted from the pro- 
cedures used by the Florida State Department of Education, Division of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. 

Each program in the vocational and technical area was classified accord- 
ing to the size of the laboratory or shop; large, medium or small. The 
excess cost for implementing and maintaining a lab or shop in comparison to 
the cost of equipment for a general liberal arts program was ascertained. 
Utilizing the financial statement from each of the sample institutions, the 
current expense for the replacement of used equipment, the maintenance of 
equipment, and the purchase of equipment for updating new programs were 
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also ascertained. These expenses as a cost percentage of the total budget 
were recorded and presented as a range of percentages for the various pro- 
grams, the range being determined as the difference between the highest and 
lowest cost percentage across all institutions. 
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PART II 



TARGET POPULATION 
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The emphasis upon the growth of the community collcy ents a 

conscious effort to provide universal opportunity for pos' * ool 

education. In several states planning has been carried out tu make this 
goal of elementary and secondary education a goal of higher education 
also. The fifteen exemplary community colleges included in this study 
were selected because these particular institutions have been envisioned 
as Indicative of future directions in the development of universal oppor- 
tunity for education at this level. 

The community junior college has undertaken the formidable task of 
attempting to provide for most of the post high school educational needs 
of the citizenry who may benefit from further education. Thornton has 
pointed out that the community junior college provides "...post high school 
education for ail the children of all the people and for all the people 
too." (25) Although many community junior colleges have not as yet 
achieved this goal, the total population has been receptive to the goal 
Itself as is evidenced by the tremendous growth of the Community junior 
colleges during the last decade. 

The Target Population 

The community colleges of today cannot be content to serve only those 
who come to their doors of their own volition. The leadership of the col- 
leges must realize the obligation to serve many of the post high school 
educational needs of the entire population of the college district. \fao 
then are these people and what are their educational needs? 

In a study of over 13,000 students in 10 junior colleges Hedsker found 
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53 percent to be 22 or younger, 31 percent to be from 23 to 29 years of age, 
and 16 percent to be 30 years of age or older (19). A study of junior 
colleges In Florida conducted at approximately the same time found that 
full time students In the 16 to 22 age group comprised 69 percent of the 
junior college enrollment; the 23 to 2 9 age group, 15 percent; and the 30 
and older group, 16 percent (23). 

Even though the two studies indicated that over one-half of community 
junior college enrollments were In the age group generally considered to be 
of college age, a third to nearly half of a community college's enrollment 
could be expected to come from students over 22 years of age. Approximately 
one-sixth of the total enrollment could be expected to come from that seg- 
ment of the population 30 years of age or older. 

As colleges develop In such a way as to encourage more part time en- 
rollments, these percentages nay vary in the direction of a larger propor- 
tion of older students. This is Illustrated by the fact that most part time 
students are working in regular jobs while taking one or two classes and 
have assumed responsible places In the work structure of their communities. 

It is expected that the population of the United States in each age 
group will increase in number through 1980. The data In Table 2-1 indicate 
that the population In the age group of 15 to 2b Is expected to Increase 
15 percent between 1970 and 1980. The population In the 25 to 3b age 
group Is expected to increase b6 percent by 1980. The number of people In 
the over 3b age group is expected to Increase 9 percent over the 1970 figure 
by 1980 . In the total population of 15 years of age or older the Increase 
by 1980 is projected to be 18 percent. Utilizing the Medsker report and 
the Florida study along with the Bureau of Census projection for population 
figures In the same approximate age groups gives an indication that there 
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TABLE 2-1 



United States Projected Population by Age Groups 
for 1970 and 1980 



Age Group 


1970 


1980 


Increase 


Percent 

Increase 


15 - 24 


36,361,000 


41,876,000 


5,515,000 


15 


25 - 34 


25,315,000 


36,997,000 


11,682,000 


46 


Over 34 


84,363,000 


91,618,000 


7,255,000 


9 


15 and Over 


146,039,000 


170,491,000 


24,452,000 


18 



Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, 

Series P-25, No. 381. 
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could be an expected increase in community college enrollment based entirely 
on population age changes. As seen by examining the data in Table 2-2, one 
may note that only 19 percent of the over 14 population were in the 15 to 
24 age group at approximately the time of the Medsker study and the Florida 
study. Only 16 percent of the over 14 population were in the 24 to 34 age 
group, but 64 percent were In the over 34 category. This is in contrast to 
the 1980 projection which forecasts 24 percent of the over 14 population 
In the 15 to 24 age group; 22 percent in the 25 to 34 age group; and, 

54 percent in the over 34 age group. In the final analysis of this data 
it Is evident that the age segment which has been producing most of the 
community college enrollment Is Increasing both numerically and in propor- 
tion to the rest of the post-high school age population. Even without tak- 
ing Into consideration efforts to serve broader segments of the population 
in existing community college districts or considering new community col- 
leges In districts not now being served, there can be a projected growth 

+ 

of community college enrollment of nearly one-half million by 1980. However, 
this cannot be considered a realistic projection of enrollment as there are 
other vital factors to be considered as one may learn from examining the 
data from the exemplary colleges investigated in this study. 

The Medsker study and the Florida study cited above indicate a diverse 
group of commihity college students as far as age factors are concerned. 
Cohen and Brawer point to other tendencies of heterogeneity among such 
students such as academic ability and socio-economic background (7), At 
the same time Cohen and Brawer hasten to point out characierl sties of com- 
munity college students where there is more homogeneity than heterogeneity, 
i.e., conformity and certain personality characteristics. 

Another characteristic of Some community college students is that many 



TABLE 2-2 



United States Population by Age Group and Percent 
of 15 and Over Population for i960 and 1380 



Percent of Percent of 

Population 15 Population 15 



Aqe Group 


1960 


Years and Over 


1280 Years 


arr 


15 - 24 


24,583,000 


19 


41,876,000 


24 


25 - 34 


22,911,000 


16 


36,997,000 


11 


Over 34 


81,615,000 


64 


91.618,000 


54 


15 and Over 


128,567,000 


100 


170,491,000 


100 


Source* U. S. 

Series 


Bureau of the Census, Current 
P-25, No. 381. 


Population Reports, 
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students are married. Frequently both married partners are in school at the 
sane time or one spouse nay be working while the other Is attending school, 
Medsker reported that in the six colleges in his study which reported on 
married students, 23 percent of the students were married ( 19) . In the 
Florida study 26 percent of the community college students were married (23)« 
This large percent of the total student body represented by married students 
causes a somewhat different view of education from a portion of the student 
body than if the entire student body were unmarried. 

Comuni ty junior college students come from all socio-economic levels 
of society. Studies have indi:ated that in some community colleges there 
is a tendency to provide opportunity for a dlsproport ionate number of fam- 
ilies of the upper levels of society UO). However, Clark reported that at 
San Jose City College the student body was an almost exact duplicate of the 
social areas of San Jose (6). Thornton concludes that the junior college 
Is, In fact, providing educational opportunity to those from less favored 
socio-economic groups and assisting in upward nobility of some of Its 
members (2$). 

The part-time student is another type of college enrol lee which is 
difficult to describe. He Is generally in an "adult’’ course which has been 
offered primarily for those who are employed in fuH-time jobs. Nationwide, 
the part-time students made up 48 percent of public junior college enroll- 
ment In October, 1968 (14). These students range in educational accomplish- 
ment from those who have not completed high school to tfose with college 
degrees. Tnese students are found in some classes which are offered for 
college parallel credit. In some t^ilch are vocationally or technically 
oriented, and in others offered without credit. They attend classes which 
are offered In both daytime and evening sessions; many take advantage of 
classes offered on Saturdays, 
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The students going to school part-time include housewives who want to 
Improve themselves culturally, who want to become bettor homemakers 
and who wish to prepare for gainful employment . There are teachers 
enrolled part-time who wish to gain more expertise in areas outside their 
specialty. There are those who wish to change jobs and those who must 
change jobs as their old jobs become obsolete. There are those who are 
employed and find their opportunities for advancement blocked by lack of 
education. Finally, the senior citizen is represented by those who want 
to build upon an area of interest which had been postponed from younger 
and busier days. Some of the older students are there merely for the 
companionship found in those who share mutual interests. 

There are also those students in a community college who have a clear 
view of what they wish to become and know how the college can help them to 
achieve this goal. These students in college parallel and vocational- 
technical programs who have determined their goals can readily be assisted 
In efforts toward those goals. Frequently students enter community colleges 
without clearly defined goals and must be allowed to find their niche in 
the educational world. Community colleges have been generally assigned a 
responsibility to assist these students to find the place for which tl ey 
are best suited rather than to allow them to become disl I lusloned college 
dropouts forever haunted by an unnecessary failure experience. 

What will be the population served by the community college of l c ,80? 
ff it can be assumed that the precedent set by the exemplary colleges of 
this study will be replicated In other community colleges, then the communi- 
ty college of 1980 will have made provision to meet the po$t«hlgh school 
educational needs of the population. This will include the young single 

people as well as members of the senior citizen qroup who suddenly find 
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thcrnselves single again. Special programs for the married, for the full- 
time employed, for the disadvantaged, for the people wfose jobs have be- 
come obsolete, and for those who just want to learn for the joy of learn- 
i ng wi 1 1 be prov i ded« 

The community college has undertaken to achieve what many considered 
to be an impossible goal, but the continued contribution of community 
colleges to society in general depends upon a determined persistence to- 
ward that goal. The provision of post-high school educational opportunity 
for all is the most Important goal in the democrat i zat ion of higher educa- 
tion and the junior college has been assigned a leadership rote in accom- 
plishing this goal according to Cross (10). This attempt to serve the post- 
high school educational needs makes it desirable to base projections of 
future community college enrollments on total population figures. 

Community ColleQe Enrollment Factor s 

When one considers the opinions of the presidents of the 15 exemplary 
colleges included In this studv in regard to future changes of the colleges, 
he discovers that 13 of the 15 presidents respond there would be substantial 
increases in enrollments in the occupational and career curriculuns at their 
colleges. Host presidents thought that there **>uld be changes in percent 
of voca t i ona I - techni cal students and college parallel students until a 
ratio of 1 to 1 was achieved* 

Over half of the presidents indicated that adult and Continuing edu- 
cation courses would continue to increase and that greater emphasis could 
be expected on mid-career vocational retraining In community colleges* 

This greater emphasis Is envisioned as taking place along with more emphasis 
upon the community college respons Ibi I i ty for providing the first two years 
of study toward the baccalaureate degree. These presidents indicated that 
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they expected the major portion of four year degree students to begin their 
collegiate level work in a community college. 

This basis for predicting an increasing community college enrollment 
is already operating in a number of states. The 1970 Directory of AAJC re- 
ports that in California 88 percent of the freshmen entering public college 
were enrolled in community colleges (l4). The report also indicated about 
one-half of Michigan's first-time college students were enrolled in a two 
year college. The data in Figure 2-1, taken from the Florida Board of 
Regents Enrollment Reports, indicate approximate! y 65 percent of all 
f I rs t- 1 ime- i n-co I 1 ege students were enrolled In public junior college in 
1969. This can be compared with the percent of f i rs t- t ime- i n-col 1 ege 
students (29 percent) just ten years earlier. The tread toward more fresh- 
men enrollment in community colleges is having a specific effect on communi 
ty college enrollment. The large percent of fresnmen college students 
enrolled in community colleges con be expected to Increase in other states 
as each state's community college system develops according to existing 
plans. 

Community College Enrollment Projection 

The fifteen colleges In this study are listed in Table 2-3 along with 
the I960, 1966 and 19&8 college district population estimates and 1968 
college enrollment figures. The most recent population estimates were 
utilized in a straight line projection to arrive at 1968 total population 
estimates for each of the districts. This figure was juxtaposed with that 
of 1968 college enrollments to arrive at the ratio of number of students 
enrolled per 1000 population in the districts. This ratio ranged from 3 
per 1000 In one district up to 4$ per 1000 in the college serving the 
gfrgest proportion of Its district's population. When the nine colleges 
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DOC: D/CC - 3/70 FIGURE 2-1 

SOURCE: Board 

Of Regents En- DISTRIBUTION OF ALL FIRST-TIME-IN-COLLEGE ON-CAMPUS STUDENTS 

rollment Rots. AMONG FLORIDA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 

fall 195/ — pall 1969 
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which had been in operation more than three years at the time of this study 
ore used, the mean ratio is 21 per 1000 and the median ratio is 17 per 1000 
populat ion. 

If the same data are used to find the ratio of students In the communi- 
ty colleges to the total population in the district, the ratio varies from 
I to 333 down to 1 to 22. One of the colleges is serving one in every 22 
citizens each year while, at the other extreme, one college is serving only 

one of every 333 citizens in the college district each year. In the nine 

\ 

schools which had been established prior to 1965, the median ratio was 1 
to $8 and the mean ratio was 1 to 42. 

Assuming that community colleges will continue to serve mainly the 
district* in which they are located, and furthermore, assuming that new 
colleges will te founded to serve additional districts, then one may ex- 
pect that a much greater segment of the total population of this country 
will soon live in a place where a community college Is accessible, if 
community colleges in general serve as well in the future as the exemplary 
colleges selected In this study are serving the local citizens, then it 
would seem reasonable to assume that the population of the entire country 
will be attending community colleges in a ratio approximating the mean given 
above. 

The data In Table 2*4 represent the seven states In which the community 
colleges of this study are located. The latest enrollment figures from the 
AAJC directory ere given for each of the states and for the United States. 
The Bureau of the Census estimates of population are given for each state 
and for the United States for 1970 and 1980 with both the upper and lower 
estimates given for each year. In employing the ratio of 20 community 
college students per 1000 population in each state and in the United States 

ERjr 
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Estimated Number of Students Who Will Enroll in Community Colleges in 1970 and in 1980 
If a Ratio of 20 per 1000 Total Population is Optional 
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a projection Is determined. If each state were providing community col- 
leges and the colleges in turn were appropriately serving their citizenry, 
there would be an Increase of over 100 percent In enrollment for the 1970 
year compared to 1968. 

tt Is unrealistic to believe that the 1970 fall enrollment figures 
will even approach the figures given here, but It is not unrealistic to 
believe that community college authorities will observe the work of the 
exemplary community colleges and develop programs which will be of service 
to the citizens of each college district. If ten years Is considered a 
reasonable time for this to materialize, then the year 1980 should see a 
minimum of 4,500,000 people being served by community colleges. 

This does not appear to be unrealistic in view of the fact that Cal- 
ifornia, with approximately one tenth of the nation's population, already 
is serving approximately 30 students per 1000 population. Although Cal- 
ifornia has reached this level, the only other state in the study which 
has approached a 20 per 1000 figure on a statewide basis is Florida. 

The data in Table 2-3 indicated that two of the exemplary colleges of 
this study were serving more than 40 per 1000 of their population each 
year. The college with the best service record had reached 45 students 
per 1000 population. Table 2-5 contains the projections of population 
for the United States for 1970 and 1980. The data show student projec- 
tions based on ratios from 20 per 1000 up to 50 per 1000 population. The 
data indicate that the community colleges In the United State should be 
serving a minimum of 4,500,000 students by 1980 if they will but attain 
the level of service of the exemplary colleges of this study. If communi- 
ty colleges are developed to be of service to all the communities In the 
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TABLE 2-5 



Community Collage Projections for 1970 and 1980 
Based Upon Various Numbers per 1000 Total Population 



JiZO 



198 0 



U. S. Population Projections a 206,342,000 

b 203,940,000 



242.307.000 

226 . 681.000 



Number Junior College Students 
20 per 1,000 

30 per 1 ,000 

40 per 1,000 

50 per 1,000 



a 


4,126,840 


4,846,140 


b 


4,078,800 


4,533,620 


a 


6,190,260 


7,269,210 


b 


6,118,200 


6,800,430 


a 


8,253,680 


9,692,280 


b 


8,157,600 


9,067,240 


a 


10,317,100 


12, 115,350 


b 


10,197,000 


11,334,050 



a U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 

#375, "Revised Projection of the Popu 1 at 1 ore of States: 1970 to 1985,' 

Series I , pp. 42-49. 

b U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 

#375, "Revised Projections of the Population of States: 1970 to 1985 

Series II, pp. 42-49. 
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United States and each community college is dedicated to provide the ser- 
vices of the exemplary college in this study reaching the highest percent 
of its community population, then community colleges could be expected to 
be reaching more than 12,000,000 people by 1980. 

Such a figure as 12,000,000 community college students by 1980 may 
seem completely out of reason to some people* This figure would mean that 
50 per 1000 or one person in twenty would be taking at least one course 
annually at the community college. One could say such a figure is not 
possible, but two of the colleges In this study have closely approached 
this figure and several of the newer colleges have facilities in the plan- 
ning stages which would allow their districts to approach this ratio more 
closely than previously possible. 

Community College Programs 

There were several reasons which may explain circumstances where 
colleges In this study were not being of greater service to their communi- 
ties: 1) Several were very new and had severe space limitations which 

made it impossible to offer programs to meet all of the community demands. 
In fact enrollment was controlled by an arbitrarily established ceiling 
in one college and would continue that way until new facilities were 
completed. 2) In a few colleges it appeared that where decisions had 
to be made In choosing alternatives In course offerings, the college 
parallel courses were assigned a higher priority. 3) The severe shortage 
of parking facilities may have been a deterrent to prospective students In 
at least two of the exemplary colleges. 4) A factor which affects attend- 
ance, particularly in college districts including large land areas, is 
location of college facilities on one campus beyond reasonable driving 
distance of much of the population. Several of the community college 
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districts In this study Included geographic areas large enough to warrant 
two or more college campuses If educational opportunity is to be made 
more accessible to the population of the entire district. Many of the 
districts already recognized this and had several campuses and/or had 
plans for establishing additional campuses within the district. 5) Sev- 
eral of the college presidents In the study expressed concern over lack of 
the financial support which Is required in order to provide for facilities 
and equipment for new technical and vocational currlculums which were identi- 
fied as needed. As long as locally oriented occupational currlculums were 
omitted because of lack of finances, the colleges cannot provide for local 
needs as well as they should. 

In spite of the above restrictions, all of the colleges Indicated 
that their goal was to provide a place for all persons to pursue educa- 
tional endeavors at the post-high school level. All of the exemplary 
community colleges Included in this study proclaimed the open door policy 
of admissions. Each of them, however, also claimed to be able tc guide 
each student into a program which appeared to offer the student a good 
chance to experience success. 

The community colleges in this study were chosen, among other reasons, 
because they provided needed educational services to the people of their 
communities. All of the colleges provided strong college parallel programs 
with the Associate In Arts degree. There was a wide range of offerings, 
however, In pre-professional college parallel programs. Most of the colleges 
offered programs which would provide the first two years toward a profession- 
al degree In business administration, dentistry, education, engineering, 
medicine, nursing, and various other programs. 



O 
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In the vocational -technical offerings, a group of programs was identi- 
fied which was found In most of the colleges In this study. There were 
also programs Identified which gave the indication that efforts were being 
made to offer locally oriented programs which meat unique local needs. Most 
of the schools offered a two year Associate in Science degree in business 
administration, secretarial science, engineering technology, electronics 
technology, and nursing. Other programs which were frequently offered were 
library science technology, civil engineering technology, cosmetology, 
el ectronl cs, data processing, automotive mechanics, machinist, mechanical 
drafting, welding, legal secretary, medical secretary, mechanical technol- 
ogy, lav; enforcement, fire science, food service technology, marketing, 
management, and building construction technology* 

There were other offerings which indicated that loca* needs were being 
considered In selection of programs. Among those were the following: hotel- 
motel management, dental assistant, mortuary science, aero- technology , 
career pilot, air conditioning and ref rigerat Ion, fashion design, fashion 
modeling, Instrumentation technology, Interior design, radlo-tel evl slon 
broadcast technology, recreational leadership, court reporting, and trans- 
portation and traffic management. Many of the latter offerings may have 
been offered not only because of local need, but because the size of the 
school made It possible to offer a program serving not only the local 
college district, but a large portion of the state. 

Certificate programs, usually one year In length, were offered. 

The most common one-year programs were welding, cosmetology, automotive 
mechanics, machinist, fire science technology, law enforcement technology, 
practical nursing, business data processing operator, as well as apprentice 







training in many areas such as brick laying, carpentry, electrician, plumber 
and many others. The certificate programs helped make a broad service 
program more nearly a reality. 



SUMMARY 

The conscious effort exhibited by community colleges to provide uni- 
versal opportunity for post-high school education has resulted in the de- 
velopment of a community oriented Institution of higher education. The 
community service rendered by the fifteen colleges in this study are rep- 
resentative of the type of service community colleges of 1930 might be 
expected to provide. The community colleges will, In the next ten years, 
embrace an even broader segment of the community as the citizenry more 
nearly understands why the colleges were created and for what reasons they 
are continuing to flourish. 

Predictions of community college enrollments for 1980, based on ser- 
vices rendered by the colleges in this study, are surprising. It was dis- 
covered that the colleges of this study which had been established prior 
to 1965 were providing educational services on an average to more than 
20 per 1000 population in their college districts. 

By making the assumption that the community colleges of the nation 
could reach the point of service already established in 1968 by some 
colleges, one Is faced with the prediction of a community college enroll- 
ment of more than 4,500,000 by 1980. While this represents more than a 
100 percent increase In enrollment, it Is entirely possible that It may be 
on the conservative side. If community colleges were developed throughout 
the country accessible to all of the population; and If these Institutions 
were providing for community educational needs as well as the college in 
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this study which renders the greatest service, community college enroll- 
ment In 1980 would exceed 12,000,000. At least one college has found a 
need for such extended services, perhaps many more colleges will find 
that the citizens of their districts have unsatisfied education needs which 
colleges should find a way to meet. 

If the community colleges of this country are to reach the predicted 
increases in enrollment, they must continue to provide strong college 
parallel programs which will provide for an increasing portion of each 
state's total first-time-in-college enrollment. Expanded programs in the 
vocatl onal - technl cal areas can be expected, especially programs with local 
orientation, Mid-career vocational retraining will continue to be pro- 
vided by colleges as well as programs in the area of apprentice training 
and pre-employment preparation. 

How can the community colleges do all that must be done to provide so 
much for so many? It Is not an easy assignment, but there are community 
colleges in the country which are doing it now! We may expect others to 
fol low. 
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PART 1 1 I 



PROGRAM COSTS AND COST DIFFERENTIALS 

While it Is an obvious fact that some occupational oriented programs 
are more costly than others, and most occupational programs are more ex- 
pensive than a liberal arts, general curriculum program, the character and 
variety of this differential have not been as well described, Few studies 
have given adequate attention to these kinds of data. More interesting, 
however, Is the fact that many colleges do not keep adequate cost Informa- 
tion in such format that lends Itself to the collection, analysis and eval- 
uation necessary to ascertain the type of data needed for determining this 
di f ferent ial . 

The investigators in this study can report that although the data 
collected across the fifteen colleges were not always compatible In form, 
more than sufficient information was available to ascertain valid program 
costs and cost differentials for various programs. 

Operating Costs 

The data reported In Tables 3“1 through 3“9 show the average student 
credit hour cost, annual costs, and cost differentials for selected pro- 
grams in each of nine colleges. The name of the college division or depart- 
ment, number of credit hours in each division, and the accumulated student 
credit hour division cost for each program are also given. 

The cost differentials derived in this study are based on a cost per 
student credit hour associated with each two year program. As seen in 
Table 3 “ 1 , the average student credit hour cost for liberal arts (general 
curriculum) Is $ 32 . 93 * This was found by taking the total two-year expense 
($ 2140 , 21 ) and dividing it by the total credit hours (65) of which the 
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AVERAGE STUDENT CREDIT HOUR COST, ANNUAL COST'., AND COST DIFFERENTIALS 
FOR SELECTED CURRICULA !N COLLEGE M 
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program consists. The same procedure was followed for each of the programs 
In each college, obtaining an average student credit hour cost for each 
program. The average student credit hour cost for liberal arts (general 
curriculum) then became the divisor of a ratio formed with each program's 
average student credit hour cost, thus producing the cost differential for 
each program. Tor example, the cost differential for the automotive tech- 
nology program Is 1.16; thus the average cost per student credit hour Is 
one and 16/100 more expensive In an automotive technology program than In 
a liberal arts (general curriculum program. Another way of stating It Is 
for every one dollar expended for a student credit hour In a liberal arts 
(general curriculum) program, $ 1 . 1 6 was expended for a student credit hour 
In the automotive tecnnology program. 

It should be noted that the cost differentials In this study are based 
on an average student credit hour cost rather than on an average annual 
student cost. Many of the occupational programs* when compared to the liberal 
arts programs, are from five to ten credit hours longer, thus if the cost 
differentials are figured on total dollars expended for a program, rather 
than on a credit hour basis, the cost differential Is Inflated. Also, most 
states fund community college programs on a credit hour basis rather than 
on a program basis. The cost differential that reflects cost, number of 
students, and credit hours In the program Is the most appropriate. The 
reader should keep In mind that this ratio Indicates only operating expense 
and does not Include expense for site, plant and Initial capita) outlay. 

All of the two-year occupational programs In College M, as well as 
the liberal arts (science and engineering) program, had cost differentials 
greater than one. As shown In Table J-1, mechanical technology and civil 
technology wl th ratios of 1.77 and 1.76, respectively, had the highest cost 

ERJC 



differentials. Duslness management, with a cost differential of 1.04, was 
the lowest. 

The data for two-year technical and twelve month vocational programs 
In College A are given In Table 3-2. The highest cost differentia for a 
two year technical program was 1.96 for chemical engineering technology. 

The highest differential for a vocational program was 1.40 for tool and 
die making. Three occupational programs had ratios of 1.00 or less. They 
were automotive and diesel mechanics, business science and secretarial 
science. It Is unusual for a vocational program In automotive and diesel 
mechanics to have a ratio of one or less, but this apparently does occur 
when the enrollment becomes very large. 

While this study has not attempted to Identify or to analyze the 
variables which mey be responsible for such cost dl fferentlal s, the re- 
searchers are not unaware of the fact that these factors which Influence 
quality must also be considered. The information on cost differentials 
is not an evaluative type of Information and should not be viewed as such. 

Four of the eight occupational courses in College N selected for study 
In this report were vocationally oriented programs. These programs, includ- 
ing automotive mechanics, machinist, mechanical drafting and welding, were 
offered for only four quarters compared to six quarters for the technical 
programs. The highest cost dl fferentlal , as reported In Table 3*3, was 
2.33 for mechanical drafting, v/ille the lowest was 1.04 for business admin- 
istration. 

It Is worthwlle to note that when cost differentials are computed on 
a cost per student credit hour basis, programs that differ In length of 
credit hours are still comparable because of the use of the same base unit 
for comparison. Total program cost, when not taking Into consideration 

O 
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length of program, does not provide a reasonable and germane comparison. 

A libera! arts program with a major emphasis in science had a cost 
differential of 1.07 in College C, compared to a liberal arts program with 
a general curriculum. The data in Table 3-4 also show that three programs, 
business management, secretarial science, and legal secretary had cost 
ratios equal to or less than one. 

Chemical technology had a cost differential of 2.52, the highest for 
any of the programs studied in College C. Electronics technology and the 
nursing associate degree program were second highest with differentials of 
1 ,77 each. 

The cost di fverent lals had a wide range In College K. These ratios, 
as enumerated In Table 3*5, show that police science was the highest at 
2.20, The next highest was chemical technology at 1.86, with the lowest 
ratio for an occupational course being 1.01 for business administration. 

The cost differentials for the occupational program !n College E 
range from unity to 1.58. This range is relatively small compared to other 
colleges in the study. The cost differential for mid-management training 
as listed in Table 3*6, is the smallest with the differential for super- 
market management being the highest. Two programs for accounting were 
Studied, each having a different emphasis In course content. Accounting 
with an emphasis in the humanities had a cost differential of 1.24, while 
with an emphasis In science, the ratio was 1.27. 

The second highest cost differential was 1.50 In mechanical technology, 
which had a content emphasis on drafting and design. Mechanical technology 
with an emphasis on production showed the third highest cost differential 
at 1.38. 

In examining Table 3*7i one notes that the data show rather consistent 
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TABLE 3-7 (Continued) 

AVERAGE STUDENT CREDIT HOUR COST, ANNUAL COSTS, AND COST DIFFERENTIALS 

FOR SELECTED CURRICULA IN COLLEGE H 
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cost differentials over all programs for College H. Accounting and cnild 
care worker both had ratios of less than one, Indicating an average student 
credit hour cost less than for a genera! Uberal arts program, Civil engi- 
neering technology had the highest ratio of 1,55 with the degree nursing 
program second at 1.34. 

One of the highest cost differentials for any program in all the 
sample colleges was found in College F. Sheet metal worker, as seen in 
Table 3*8, had a cost ratio of 3. 1 3 > far exceeding the next highest ratio, 
2,03 for Associate degree nursing. 

General business with the lowest cost differentia! of .91 was the 
only program studied in College F that was less than unity, however account- 
ing with a ratio of 1.03 was very low and the second lowest occupational 
program. 

A further analysis of the curriculum for a sheet metal worker in 
Table 3*8 shows 28 of the 61 semester hours taken are in the sheet metal 
division. The extra cost in this division is the primary reason for the 
high cost differential. 

The data for College 0, given in Table 3*9, show all cost differen- 
tials for occupational programs to be greater than one. Police science 
with a ratio of 1.06 is the lowest and culinary arts (chef) with a ratio 
of 2.01 is greatest. 

Respiratory therapy technology, with a cost differential of 1.89, and 
library technician, with a cost differential of 1.88, had the second and 
third highest cost per student credit hour. Both of these programs are 
found Infrequently In community colleges and are relatively new in 
College 0. They are but two of the new types of programs that are 
needed at the post-high school level. 
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In Tables 3-11 through 3-16 which follow on page 78 , the data for 
program costs were computed on a department or division basis, rather than 
on a course basis as was done in the previous tables. This was necessary 
because of the record keeping procedures In these institutions. Either 
enrollment data, class schedules, or faculty salaries were not available 
from each of the the colleges. 

This procedure provided the staff, however, with the opportunity to 
compare program costs and cost differentials computed under two techniques. 
The comparisons revealed that cost differentials computed on a course 
basis tend to be somewhat more refined and more accurate than cost dif- 
ferentials determined on a department basis. 

An example to illustrate this point is demonstrated when the average 
cost of teaching all English courses is computed. A weighted mean is ob- 
tained based on a large number of students in the beginning English course 
but relatively fewer students in the advanced English courses. However, 
when costs are computed for each individual course, reflecting only the 
salaries of those instructors teaching the course and the exact number of 
students in the course, the aggregate program cost and resulting cost dif- 
ferential are much more exact. 

The data in Table 3"10 show the cost differentials for selected pro- 
grams in one college computed on a course basis and on a department basis. 
In all cases the ratios for programs computed on a department basis regress 
toward unity, thereby giving a more conservative cost differential. The 
difference is not great, but does illustrate the need for a good and 
accurate record keeping system In the junior college. 
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TABLE 3-10 



Cost Differentials on a Course and Department 
Basis for Selected Programs of College K 



Proqram 


Course Basis 


Department Basis 


Liberal Arts 


1.00 


1 .00 


Secretarial Science 


1.14 


1.12 


Business Administration 


1.01 


1.00 


Data Processing 


1.21 


1.19 


Nursing (Degree Program) 


1.12 


1.10 


Chemical Technology 


1.86 


1.80 


Hechanical Design Technology 


1.75 


1.70 


Electrical Technology 


1.54 


1.50 


Commercial Art 


1.44 


1.41 


Medical Assistant 


1.41 


1.38 



The data showing cost dl fferentials for College 8 are given In Table 
3-11. Several programs had ratios of less than one with accounting being 
the lowest at .85« The other programs with cost differentials less than 
one were general secretarial, electronics technician, law enforcement and 
mid-marketing management. The highest cost differential was aeronautical 
technology at 1.21, however, it should be noted that this program requires 
89 credit hours, compared to only 64 for liberal arts. If one were to 
compare the two by total program cost, the Cost differential would be 1.68. 

The :ost differentials for occupational programs in College J ranged 
from .95 for business administration to 2.1} for bio-engineering technology. 
As shown In Table 3-12, only the ratio for business administration was less 

than one, with the ratio for Mechanics technology equal to one, and the 
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remaining cost ratios greater than one. Audio-visual technology, a program 
not seen In most community junior colleges, had a cost differential of 1.93. 
the second highest of the selected programs. The cost differentials for 
electronics technology and civil technology at 1.10 and 1,14, respectively 
were unusually small compared to other colleges but again was due to unusu- 
ally high enrollments In the respective programs. 

A course outline for only eight programs was available from College 0. 
The data for the programs, given In Table 3"13, show that the cost dif- 
ferentials for three occupational programs, (all in the area of business) 
differed very little from unity. These ratios, 1,01 for business career 
accounting, 1.02 for business admf nistrat Ion, and 1.04 for business career 
management, were very consistent and indicative of the similarity of pro- 
grams in this area. 

The highest Cost differential for any program was 1.86 for Associate De- 
gree nursing, with electronics engineering having the second highest at 1 . 28 . 

College I had occupational programs with cost differentials ranging 
from .98 to 1,51 as shown In Table 3-14. Three programs, business admin- 
istration, secretarial science and real estate had cost differentials of 
less than one. 

The cost differentials were very consistent in College I, showing a 
relatively small range compared to other colleges. This is usually ap- 
parent In larger colleges that have been established for a number of 
years, as the enrollment tends to maximize In the majority of programs. 

The liberal arts program at College G consisted of 66 semester hours. 
This Is wome^at higher than found in the average community junior college, 
and thus the cost per student credit hour for liberal arts tends to be high, 
compared to other programs in the college. In comparison to specific 
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ABLE 3-14 (Continued) 
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occupational programs, as shown in Table 3*15, the cost differentials for 
business administration at . 93 » fire science technology at .90, law enforce- 
ment technology at .88, and engineering at 1.00, tend to be lower than are 
normal 1 y expected. 

Air conditioning with a cost differential of 2.50 was the most ex- 
pensive program in terms of cost per student credit hour, F.ortuary science 
had the second highest cost ratio at 1.91 but again it should be noted that 
the program consisted of 92 semester hours, or a six semester course. If 
the cost differential would have been computed by using total program cost, 
the ratio would have been 2.66. This is another example of how cost dif- 
ferentials become Inflated when the number of ere 1 '* hours for the program 
Is Ignored and the ratio Is computed on a total basis rather than on a 
student credit basis. 

The cost differentials in Table 3*16 for College L, with the exception 
of the nursing program, have the smallest range of any college in 
the study. Nursing, with a ratio of 1.71, has a much higher cost per 
student credit hour than the next highest program, electronics technology, 
with a cost ratio of 1.30. 

As was cited previously, the range of cost differentials tend to re- 
duce In larger institutions that offer many programs. College t, one of 
the largest colleges In the study, offers a wide variety of programs to 
Its students. Four of the programs utilized in this study had cost dif- 
ferentials of less than one, those being .99 for business, data processing, 
.96 for business Information systems, ,91 for business administration, and 
.93 for business career accounting. 
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Concl us 1 ons 

The cost differentials for 56 programs In fifteen community junior 
colleges are presented In Table 3“ 1 7 • The average cost differential for 
each of the programs is also presented. A word of caution is appropri- 
ate at this point. Some of the averages were computed on relatively few 
cost differentials and in some cases only one was available; thus, the data 
cannot be construed to be completely representative of all similar programs, 
There were certain cost differential averages that might have been more 
meaningful if the median had been computed rather than the mean. This is 
true because of an extreme cost ratio among the program differentials. 

These extreme values were pointed out previously with the apparent reason 
for their exceptional deviation, 

Tne average cost differential for a liberal arts program with an em- 
phasis on science or engineering was 1.12. Seldom has it been possible to 
find in previous studies this type of comparison although it would appear 
to be logical to expect that a currlculmm heavily loaded with courses 
taught by specialized teachers would be more expensive. 

Business administration programs with a cost differential of .99, and 
general business programs with a cost ratio of .91* were the only two of 
the 56 programs that had ratios of less than one. Accounting with a cost 
differential of 1.01 and business management with a ratio of 1,02 were the 
next lowest cost programs in terms of cost per student credit hour. All of 
these programs are heavily based upon business courses and thereby support 
the argument that business oriented programs are no more expensive to oper- 
ate than a liberal arts, general curriculum program. This is not so say 
that business programs should no longer be classified as occupational 
oriented programs, but does support the concept that some programs should 
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Cost differentials as a ratio of various programs to the unit cost of liberal arts, general 
curriculum during 1968-1969 in fifteen community junior colleges 
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Table 3*17 (Continued) 

Cost differentials as a ratio of various programs to the unit cost of liberal arts, general 
curriculum during 1 968— 1 969 in fifteen community junior colleges 
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Cost dl fferent ials as a ratio of various programs to the unit cost of liberal arts, general 
curriculum during 1968-1969 In fifteen community junior colleges 
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Cost differentials as a ratio of various programs to the unit cost of liberal arts, general 
curriculum during 1968-1969 in fifteen community junior colleges 
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not be considered more expensive to operate merely because they are classi- 
fied as occupational. 



Twelve of the fifteen sample colleges offered a program In data 
processing. The average cost differential for this program was 1 • 26 > 
ranging from .99 in College L to 1.56 in College N. Having a cost differ- 
ential less than unity Is the exception rather than tne rule for data 
processing, even though the high enrollments in the majority of these 
programs tend to lower the cost per student credit hour. 

A wide range existed in the cost differentials for dental assistant, 
from 1.04 in College B to 1.69 in College 0. The difference in size of 
enrollment in this program at these two colleges was the chief contribut- 
ing factor to the difference in the cost differentials. 

An even greater range in cost differentials existed in electronics 
technology between College B and College C, with d i f ferent i al s of .96 
and 1.77 respectively. Again, only one cost differential was less than 
unity with the average differential, based on 13 programs, being 1.31. 

The average cost differential for the Associate Degree program in 
nursing was also based on 13 programs. The average di f ferent I al of 1.51 
for the program was computed from differentials ranging from 1.09 in Col- 
lege B to 2.03 in College F. This extremely wide variation in cost dif- 
ferentials point up the need for colleges to re-examine the operation of 
their nursing program so as to utilize the community resources to the 
fullest extent. College B and K with cost differentials of 1.09 and 1.12, 
respectively, In the nursing program reported a tremendous working relation- 
ship with their community hospitals and staff, utilizing personnel and 
facilities to provide an optimum program at a very reasonable cost. 

An average cost differential of 1.08 for secretarial science does not 
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totally reflect the point that about fifty percent of these programs had 
differentials of less than one. Secretarial science as an occupational 
program is often funded in excess of a liberal arts program when in fact 
in many colleges this excess cost does not exist, A cost analysis of 
this type affords admini strators, as well as legislators concerned with 
community college finance, the opportunity to compare various programs 
and to aid in their decisions concerning the relative costs of each. 

Time will not be taken herein to develop comments about all of the 
listed programs. These few have been described briefly to provide an 
Indication of some points which may be analyzed. Although these cost 
data do not necessarily represent the entire sample in all programs as 
was pointed out earlier, the data do provide an approximate measure of 
the program cost per student credit hour in similar institutions. Overall 
these differentials should be valuable as a normative basis for compari- 
sons for currently operating programs in community junior colleges. 

Capital Outlay 

As mentioned previously in Part I, it was not possible to gather per- 
tinent data concerning capital outlay from all the sample institutions. 
Maintaining such data was not a priority in some institutions; in others, 
especially in older and better established colleges, much equipment had 
been acquired from surplus properties and some had been donated by industry. 
The task of assigning a value to equipment was not always complete in 
these latter cases. 

In view of this situation, the project staff has chosen to develop 
a range of percentages for the extra cost of equipment necessary for teaching 
in the various programs. These percentages, based on the sample data which 
were available combined with information collected from a review of current 

O 
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literature, should provide reasonable guidelines to colleges developing new 
programs or expanding present ones. 



Very few studies in recent years have attempted to utilize capital 
outlay expense in cost analysis or cost benefit studies. Several reasons 
are apparent for this deficiency: 1* Colleges that have been In operation 
for many years have had no need to keep up to date records on equipment 
since they were not required to provide depreciation schedules for audit- 
ing purposes. 2, Much of the equipment used in occupational programs in 
many colleges was "used 11 equipment, surplus property, or donated by Industr 
making it difficult to assign a comparable dollar value on such equipment. 
3. Several programs, data processing for example, have used rental equip- 
ment, and when the rental expense is computed as a part of the program 
operating cost, it inflates the cost differential tremendously* In the 
latter instance it is difficult to decide whether it is equitable to 
include rental expense but not appropriate capital outlay expense when 
making comparisons in program costs* 4, It is very difficult to get a 
panel of judges to agree on the length of time appropriate to depreciate 
the total equipment not to mention each price of equipment for a 
particular program. Parry (2l) emphasized this point when he consulted 
four people in North Carolina with extensive experience in occupational 
education and was not able to obtain a universal agreement on the life 
expectancy of certain equipment. The range was from 10 to 20 years for 
most equipment with Parry using 13 years as an appropriate length of time 
for the purposes of his study. 

Keene ( 15 ), in his study of Florida Community Junior Colleges, assumed 
a ten year life for all occupational equipment. In developing his model 
for program cost differentials in the community college, the depreciation 
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of equipment added 17.6 percent to the cost of occupational programs when 
compared to a general 1 Iberal arts curriculum. It Is not accurate to assume, 
however, that all equipment has a useful life of 10 years in a community col- 
lege, without regard to variables such as the number enrolled, the type of 
equipment being used and other factors. 

In his study of program costs at East Los Angeles College, Wells (30) 
made no provision for depreciation and used all of the expense for capital 
outlay in one year as a one time charge. This procedure has the extreme 
disadvantage of inflating unproport ionatel y those programs for which the 
equipment was purchased. This is perhaps worse than no depreciation at all! 

Morsch (20), in a report prepared for the Bureau of Social Science Re- 
search, Inc,, studied 20 community junior colleges across the United States. 
Of the twenty he visited, he found that none of the budgets he examined made 
proper allowances for depreciation, amortization or obsolescence, although 
equipment repair and replacement was shown as an expense when incurred. 

When variable depreciation schedules are used to allocate capital 
outlay expense over a period of time for a total program, several approaches 
have been suggested. The Illinois Junior College Board, (27), a leader in 
iniating statewide cost studies, has adopted an eight year descending balance 
depreciation schedule. All capital outlay, except buildings and site, is 
depreciated on the following basis: 



First 


year 


- 12.5% for each of eight years 


Second 


year 


- 1 4 . 3% for each of seven years 


Third 


year 


- 16 . 7 % for each of six years 


Fourth 


year 


- 20% for each of five years 


Fifth 


year 


- 25% for each of four years 


Sixth 


year 


•• 33*3% for each of three years 
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Seventh year - 50.07, for each of two years 

Eighth year - No depreciation 

Although prepared at the secondary school level, the Da ounty Board 
of Education, Dade County, Florida, has devised a depreciati< schedule for 
equipment in vocat iona I - techn i ca I programs that would be api for 

community junior colleges. They utilize a curvilinear regression technique, 
utilizing the cost of upkeep and maintenance as well as a depreciation 
schedule. When the depreciated value of the piece of equipment reaches 
the same level as the expenditures for maintenance, the piece of equipment 
Is to be replaced. 

This latter technique seems to be the most reasonable and equitable 
method that the project staff has found. It should be noted, however, that 
this is a longitudinal study and one that takes careful planning and record 
keeping. The benefit of such a project however far outweighs the time needed. 
Some of the "expense" In occupational programs is not necessarily in the 
direct cost of equipment but in the indirect cost to students who were 
trained on obsolescent equipment. 

The sample data relevant to capital outlay that were collected from 
the fifteen community junior colleges and that were applicable to differ- 
entiating among program costs were used to compile Table 3“ 18. These 
data were adapted from the study of Fowler (13). The percentages presented 
represent a range of additional expense found v/ien the expense for amortiza- 
tion of equipment (based on an average of ten years for the purpose of Illus- 
tration), maintenance of equipment, and replacement of equipment are con- 
s i dered. 
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TABLE 3-18 



Range of Percentages for Additional Program Cost 
Due to Inclusion of Capital Outlay 



Program 


Ranqe 

Low 


in Percent 
H igh 


Liberal Arts 


Sci ence 


5 


12 


Bus i ness 


3 


15 


Occupational (Small Laboratory) 


Business Admi ni s t rat i on 


1 


9 


Secretarial Sci ence 


6 


11 


Commercial Art 


2 


8 


Occupational (Medium Laboratory) 


Drafting 


4 


8 


Chemi cal Technology 


3 


10 


£ 1 ect roni cs Technology 


8 


19 


Mechanical Design Technology 


7 


n 


Nursing, A, A* 


2 


9 


Civil Technology 


2 


12 


Occupational (Large Laboratory) 


Auto Mechanics 


5 


20 


Data Processing 


6 


22 


Welding 


6 


16 


Mechanical Production Technology 


f. 


16 


Air Conditioning t Refrigeration 


6 


12 


Machinist 


10 


21 



A science oriented curriculum in a liberal arts program had additional 
expense for capital outlay ranging from five to 12 percent, compared to the 
program cost based on operating expense only. A liberal arts program uti- 
lising additional equipment for business Curricula had a range of additional 
Costs from three to IS percent. 

In occupational programs that are categorized as having small labora- 
tory space, the business administration curriculum had an Increased program 
cost of from one to nine percent vdien capital outlay expense was included. 
The excess expense for capital outlay in secretarial science was shown to 
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be a six to 11 percent increase and in commercial art, a two to eight per- 
cent Increase. 

Medium sized laboratory programs fn occupational education had a wider 
range of percents due to the extra cost for capital outlay than did small 
sized laboratory programs. The greatest range was for electronics technol- 
ogy, from eight percent to 19 percent. This wide range reflects In part 
the difference in how equipment for the electronics program was acquired. 

The college showing an additional 19 percent increase tn cost of program 
due to capital outlay had purchased new equipment and equipped one of the 
finest electronics labs seen among the sample institutions. The college 
having an eight percent increase In program cost for electronics had an 
equal sized laboratory in terms of student stations, but had had much of 
the equipment donated from Industry, purchasing only a limited amount with 
college funds. 

The widest range of percents reflecting additional cost for capital 
outlay In large sized occupational labs was from five to 20 percent for 
auto mechanics and six to 22 percent for data processing. The high rental 
expense for data processing equipment causes this program to have the 
highest additional cost due to capital outlay than any of the programs 
investigated. Some Institutions utilize the computer for both teaching and 
internal record keeping, thereby reducing the cost applicable to the data 
processing program, per se. When this Is done the additional program 
expense for capital outlay Is reduced to a range of six percent to 11 
percent. 

SUMMARY 

A limited amount of Information is available in the literature concern- 
ing the cost of capital outlay as It relates to program costs at the con-unity 
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junior college level. Several studies were cited where attempts were made 
to include relevant capital outlay information, but most leave much to be 
cVsfred, The particular problems lie in the inability to gain universal 
agreement on the useful life of equipment, as well as, the inability to 
place a dollar value upon used equipment, gifts, and surplus property. 

The data received from most of the fifteen sample institutions in 
this study reflected a substantial increase in program cost when capital 
outlay was considered. For the purpose of illustration in this study, a 
ten year amortization schedule was used for initial capital outlay as wel I 
as for the additional expense for maintenance and replacement of equipment, 
The range of percents depicting the additional program costs were given for 
selected programs. The greatest additional program expense was for data 
processing, machinist and automobile mechanics. 

The project staff would encourage community junior colleges to keep 
pertinent, relevant data on capital outlay. The expense for equipment is 
a definite contributing factor to program cost as well as to the decision 
whether to begin a new occupational program. Only when admin! strators 
have this information can they adequately make decisions concerning the 
development of new programs or the expansion of present ones. 
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PART IV 



BUDGETARY ALLOCATIONS 

A descr Ipt ion of budgetary allocations and the distribution of the 
operating expense over the various allocations provide a significant 
means of analyzing the priorities that occur in community junior college 
budgets* Historically, the major portion of an operating budget has been 
for instructional salaries. Medsker (19) reported in a 1969 study of two 
year colleges that 52 percent of the operating budget was spent for in- 
structional salaries, 11 percent v/ent for general administration, 10 
percent for operation and maintenance of plant and 9 percent for auxiliary 
services. 

The data In Table *4-1, adapted from the study by fowler (13) » show 
the percent of budget allocations of eight of the 15 community junior 
col leges in this study. 



TABLE *4-1 

Percent of Budgetary Al locations for Eight 
Community Junior Colleges 



8udoet Cateoorv 


E 


N 


H 


C 


Col 1 eges 
K F 


H 


A 


Ave* 






Percents Bounded 


to 


Nearest 


Whole Number 


Instructional Salaries 


42 


5** 


53 


53 


44 


62 


47 


57 


51 


General Administration 


15 


12 


15 


8 


8 


4 


9 


8 


10 


Cper. fc- Hatn. of Facilities 


15 


12 


8 


10 


12 


10 


9 


12 


11 


Instructional Resources 


9 


4 


4 


5 


4 


4 


10 


3 


5 


Student Personnel Services 


7 


13 


7 


5 


8 


11 


8 


1 1 


9 


Supportive Instr. Costs 


7 


4 


12 


15 


12 


9 


15 


8 


10 


Auxl 1 lary Services 


6 


2 


0 


4 


12 


0 


3 


3 


4 
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The average percent expended for Instructional salaries, general admin 
Istration and operation and maintenance of facilities closely parallel the 
findings of Medsker. The only deviation of any significance is in aux- 
iliary services and this is probably primarily due to variations In record 
keeping. As can be seen in Table 4-1, two of the eight colleges studied 
by Fowler did not have a budgetary category for auxiliary services. 

A contingency table containing the percent of allocation for each 
budget category across the eight institutions was developed. The percents 
for auxiliary services were combined with those for instructional resources 
so that when the chi-square analysis was used, the expected frequencies In 
all cells would be five or greater. The hypothesis of whether the differ- 
ence in percent of budgetary allocations differed more than would be ex- 
pected from random sampling in a population in which the component cost, 
were equally distributed was tested and refuted (p < .01). The variation 
of expense within budget categories across the eight Institutions did not 
vary more than would be expected in a random distribution of such categor- 
ical expense. 

Stated In another way, the range of the distribution of operational 
expense In the various budget categories across all institutions did not 
vary more than would be expected In a sample of Institutions as conglomer- 
ate as this group. The consistency of the allocation of operating expense 
In these Institutions further support the concept of their being ’’exemplary 
Other institutions may find the budgetary patterns of these colleges valu* 
able for normative purposes. 

Percent of Allocation by Olvislon 

The percent of budgetary allocation for each division or department In 
the eight institutions discussed previously was computed and the data are 



presented in Tables 4-2 through 4-9. These data were compiled by Fowler 
and provide valuable Insight for the administration and staff of these 
institutions as to the distribution of budget category expense across 
the various divisions. 

The data in Table 4-2 represent the percent of budget categorical 



expense for each division In College N. 1 t wi 1 1 be noted that the per- 
cents sum to 100 percent across the budget categories for each division. 
If any discrepancy occurs, it is due to rounding errors. No averages 
for each of the budget categories were listed as they were presented 
previously In Table 4-1. 

TABLE 4-2 

Percent of Budget Categorical Expense 
by Oivision in College N 


Division 


General 

Adminis- 

tration 


Oper.6- 
- Ha In. 
Facl 1. 


Instr. 

Res, 


Stud. 

Serv. 


Instr. 

Salary 


Sup. 

Instr. 

Costs 


Aux. 

Serv. 


Arts 


12.27 


12.73 


4.03 


13.84 


47.60 


6.90 


2.63 


English 


12.20 


12.66 


4.01 


13.77 


46.14 


8.59 


2.62 


Human 1 ties 


12. $1 


12.98 


4.11 


14.11 


49.91 


3.70 


2.69 


Mathematics 


14.20 


14.74 


4.67 


16.01 


43.14 


4.20 


3-05 


Science 


12.62 


13.10 


4.15 


14.24 


47.81 


5.36 


2.71 


Social Science 


12.14 


12.60 


3.99 


13.69 


47.80 


7.19 


2.61 


Business Educa. 


12.33 


12.80 


4.05 


13.91 


47.85 


6.41 


2.65 


Health Related 


5.57 


5.77 


1.83 


6.28 


77.71 


1.64 


1.20 


Technical 


6.34 


5.58 


2.08 


7.15 


74. 61 


I.87 


1.36 


Vocational 


7.96 


8.27 


2.62 


8.98 


68.10 


2.36 


1.71 
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An examination of Table ^-2 shows that the mathematics division in 
College U had the highest percent of expense for general administration, 
operation and maintenace of plant, instructional resources, student ser- 
vices and auxiliary services. In the category of instructional salaries, 
the division concerned with health related activities was the highest v/ith 
77.71 percent of its budget being paid to faculty. The English division 
had the highest percent of expense in the area of supportive instructional 
costs of any division, expending 8.59 percent of its operating budget in 
this category. 

A pjrticular trend appears In these data which is evident through- 
out all eight sample institutions studied. A large percent of the total 
spent on liberal arts was spent on general administration while a large 
percent of the total spent on occupational was spent on instructional 
salaries. This was also true, but not to as great a degree, in the areas 
of maintenance and operation of facilities, instructional resources and * 
student services. 

This general trend seems apparent in other budget categories of 
College N but was not as prevalent in the remainder of the colleges 
studied. This type of budget analysis should prove very helpful to those 
colleges which are interested in fulfilling th* philosophy of the compre- 
hensive community junior college. Striving for a reasonable equitable 
ratio in comprehensive services between college parallel and occupational 
programs needs to be approached not onl y f rom an enrollment basis, but also 
from an expenditure basis, keeping In mind, however, that certain programs 
are more expensive to operate, without direct regard to enrollment. 

The data pertaining to the percent of budgetary allocations for 

the respective divisions in College K are given in Table 4-3. 

O 
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TABLE *4-3 



Percent of Budget Categorical Expense 
by Division In College K 



Division 


General 
Admi rls- 
t rat Ion 


Oper.6 
Main. 
FacII . 


Instr. 
Res . 


Stud* 

Serv. 


Instr. 

Salary 


Sup. 

Instr. 

Costs 


Aux. 

Serv. 


Arts 


9.45 


13.19 


3.99 


9.45 


42. 14 


18.34 


3.44 


Engl i sh 


9.81 


13.68 


4.15 


9.81 


40.22 


18.77 


3.57 


MumanI t i e$ 


9.45 


13.19 


3.99 


9.45 


42. 14 


18.34 


2.44 


Mathematics 


8.67 


12.10 


3.67 


8.67 


46.58 


17.16 


3.16 


Sc i ence 


8.67 


12. 10 


3.67 


8.68 


43.46 


20.27 


3.16 


Social Science 


10.43 


14.57 


4.41 


10.44 


40. 16 


16.20 


3.80 


Business Educa. 


9.43 


13.15 


3.99 


9.43 


39.81 


20.75 


3.44 


Health Related 


6.05 


8.45 


2.56 


6.06 


55.40 


19.28 


2.21 


Technical 


5.13 


7.16 


2.17 


5.09 


53.26 


25.27 


1.87 



The social science division is predominant in having the highest percent of 
expense in the categories of general administration, operation and mainte- 
nanceof faci 1 1 ties, instructional resources, student and auxiliary services. 
The health related division had the highest percent of instructional sala- 
ries. No vocational program (one year certificates) were offered at College 
K. The administration indicated that new programs were being developed in 
the vocational areas and should commence during the 1969*70 academic year. 

The data pertinent to the expense for health related instructional 
activities of College A could not be Ji f ferent iated from the data In the 
technical division, thus it was not possible to present them categorically. 
The data relative to those budget categories and divisions of College A 
I ch were available are presented in Table The division of social 

science once again reported the highest percent of expense In all budgetary 

O 
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TABLE *1-4 



Percent of Budget Categorical Expense 
by Division in College A 



Division 


General 
Admin 1 s- 
t rat ion 


Oper .& 
Main. 
Faci 1. 


Instr. 

Res. 


Stud. 

Serv. 


Instr. 

Salary 


Sup. 

Instr. 

Costs 


Aux. 

Serv. 


Arts 


5.71 


8.61 


2.05 


7.65 


70.63 


■ . 10 


2.26 


Engl i sh 


8.77 


13.23 


3.15 


11.75 


54.86 


4.77 


3.47 


Human 1 1 1 es 


5.71 


8.61 


2.05 


7.65 


70.63 


4.77 


3.47 


Mathemat Ics 


8.78 


13.25 


3.15 


11.77 


54.82 


4.47 


3.47 


Science 


8.14 


12.28 


2.92 


10.91 


58.11 


4.42 


3.22 


Social Science 


9.67 


14.59 


3.47 


12.97 


50.21 


5.26 


3.83 


Business Educa. 


9.01 


13.59 


3.23 


12.07 


53.65 


4.89 


3.56 


Technical 


6.44 


9.72 


2.31 


8.63 


63.98 


6.37 


2.55 


Vocational 


7.26 


10.95 


2.60 


9.73 


47.88 


18.71 


2.87 



categories except Instructional salaries and supportive instructional costs. 



In these latter two categories, arts and humanities report the highest per- 
cents for instructional salaries at 70.63 percent each with the vocational 
and technical divisions reporting the highest percents In supportive in- 
structional costs with 18.71 and 6.37 percents respectively. 

The budget categories, division titles and their respective percents 
of expense are given In Table 4-5 for College C. A large vocational pro- 
gram was offered at College C, but because of the record keeping procedure 
It was impossible to separate these categorical expenses from the technical 
program. The pattern mentioned previously concerning the greater expense 
In general administration for the liberal frts and transfer curricula s/ien 
compared to the occupational programs continues to be prevalent. A higher 
percent of operating expense can be seen for the liberal arts divisions In 



TABLE <4-5 



Percent of Budget Categorical Expense 
by Division in College C 



Division 


General 
AdaW n l s- 
trat ion 


0per.fi. 
Main. 
Facil . 


Instr* 
Res . 


Stud. 
Serv • 


Inst r. 
Salary 


Sup. 

Instr. 

Costs 


Aux. 

Serv. 


Arts 


7.98 


10.10 


4.68 


5.06 


50.61 


17.94 


3.64 


Engl f sh 


8.54 


10.81 


5.01 


5.41 


48.14 


18. 19 


3.90 


Human) t i es 


7.98 


10.10 


4.68 


5.06 


50.60 


17.94 


3.64 


Hathematlcs 


7.52 


9.51 


4.40 


4.76 


54.80 


15.58 


3.43 


Sc i ence 


8.32 


10.53 


4.88 


5.27 


49.25 


17.96 


3.80 


Social Science 


10.49 


13.81 


6.40 


6.92 


39.24 


17.74 


4.98 


Business Educa. 


9.78 


12.37 


5.73 


6.20 


45.88 


15.59 


4.46 


Health Related 


3.92 


4.97 


2.30 


2.48 


71.08 


13.46 


1.79 


Technical 


5.73 


7.24 


3.35 


3.63 


49.29 


28. 15 


2.61 



College C fo- operation and maintenance of plant, instructional resources, 
student services and auxiliary services, as well. The health related 
division continues to report the greatest percent of its operating budget 
expended for instructional salaries. 

The data for College E, the fifth of eight colleges in Fowler's 
analysis are presented in Table <4-6. No cost information for the health 
related division or the vocational division were available on a separate 
basis. These data are reflected in conjunction with the allocation of 
percents for the technical division. The percent of total operating ex- 
pense for the social science division again was reported as the highest in 
all budget categories except instructional salaries and supportive instruc- 
tional costs. In the Instructional salary category, the social science 
division was the lowest, expending only 28.90 percent. This tendency of 



TABLE 4-6 



Percent of Budget Categorical Expense 
by Division in College E 



Division 


Genera 1 
Admin i s- 
t rat Ion 


Oper. 8- 
Main. 
Fact 1 . 


Instr. 

Res. 


Stud. 

Serv. 


Instr. 

Salary 


Sup. 

Instr. 

Costs 


Aux. 

Serv. 


Arts 


15.93 


16.08 


10.02 


7.43 


35. 14 


10.18 


5.22 


Eng 1 i sh 


14.74 


14.88 


9.27 


6.87 


40.12 


8.58 


5.54 


Human! t ies 


16.01 


16. 16 


10.06 


7.47 


34.64 


10.43 


5.24 


Mathematics 


15.84 


15.98 


9.96 


7.39 


32.61 


13.03 


5.19 


Sc i ence 


13.39 


13.51 


8.41 


6.24 


41.48 


12.59 


4.38 


Social Science 


17.49 


17.65 


10.99 


8.16 


28.90 


11.08 


5.73 


Business Etfuca. 


15.79 


15.94 


9.93 


7.36 


31.63 


14.18 


5.17 


Techni cal 


10.39 


10.43 


6.53 


4.84 


47.36 


17.00 


3.40 



the social science division to be high in most budget categories and rela- 
tively low in instructional salaries Is accounted for in part by the large 
number of courses in a typical college which fall under the heading of 
social science. Social science classes are often large in enrollment, 
thereby reducing the necessity for as many teachers as other divisions 
may require. If it were possible to sub-divide the curricula In the social 
science division, and to keep adequate cost information on the various 
departments within the division, there would be a tendency to lower the 
percent of budgetary allocations that are now assigned at the division 
level (e.g. administration). 

The data for College M relevant to budget categories and divisional 
areas are presented in Table 4-7. A particular aspect apparent In these 
data Is the relatively high percents for auxiliary services. As seen in 

the Glossary of Terms In Appendix B, auxiliary services are defined as 

O 
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O 



Percent of Budget Categorical Expense 
by Division in College M 



Division 


General 
Adrni n i s- 
t rat ion 


Oper .& 
Main. 
Faci 1 . 


1 nstr. 
Res . 


Stud. 

Serv. 


1 ns t r . 
Salary 


Sup. 

1 ns t r . 
Costs 


Aux. 
Serv . 


Arts 


8.49 


11.33 


5.30 


10.47 


38.44 


13.27 


12.6'j 


Engl i sh 


8.09 


10.79 


5.05 


9.98 


42.13 


11.84 


12. 10 


Human i t i es 


8.47 


11.29 


5.28 


10.44 


36.59 


15.28 


12.65 


Mathemat i cs 


7.04 


9.39 


4.39 


8.68 


51.87 


8.09 


10.52 


Science 


7.39 


9.85 


4.61 


9.11 


47.49 


10.51 


11.04 


Social Science 


8.90 


11.87 


5.55 


12.97 


36.68 


12.73 


13-30 


Business Educa. 


6.88 


9.17 


4.29 


8.48 


50.53 


10.38 


10.28 


Health Related 


5.48 


7.30 


3.42 


6.75 


53-92 


14.94 


8.19 


Techn i ca 1 


5.24 


6.99 


3.2? 


6.46 


53.11 


17.09 


7.83 


Vocat i ona 1 


7.69 


10.27 


4.80 


9.48 


41.26 


15.03 


11.49 


the expenses for 


fixed charges and 


certain 


student 


activities that 


are 



definitely considered operating expense. This is not the case here, 
however, as the additional expense shown in auxiliary services was for 
salaries of guidance counselors which in all other colleges was reported 
under the categories of student services and general admi ni strat ion. 

No data pertaining to budgetary allocations for vocational programs 
were available in College H. As shown in Table 4-8, the health related 
and technical divisions are given In the cost for vocational programs 
included with the technical division. The a: ts and humanities divisions 
are also combined under the arts division. The same genera) pattern that 
has been discussed with previous colleges was apparent in College H. The 
social science division has the largest percents in the majority of 
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TABLE 4-8 



Percent of Budget Categorical Expense 
by Division In College H 





General 


Oper.S- 








Sup. 






Adml n i s 


- Main. 


1 nstr . 


Stud. 


t nstr. 


Instr. 


Aux. 


Division 


tration 


Fact l . 


Res. 


Serv. 


Salary 


Costs 


Serv. 


Arts 


9.50 


8.65 


9.70 


7.75 


45.39 


15.43 


2.54 


Engl I sh 


. 9.87 


9.00 


10.10 


8.06 


44.37 


15.94 


2.65 


Mathemat 1 cs 


10.00 


9.11 


10.22 


8.16 


40.96 


18.88 


2 .68 


Science 


9.60 


8.74 


9.81 


7.83 


40.90 


20.56 


2.56 


Social Science 


10.36 


9.43 


10.58 


8.45 


41.39 


17.02 


2.77 


Business Educa. 


9.13 


8.30 


9.32 


7.44 


47-07 


16.30 


2.44 


Heal th Related 


5.81 


5.28 


5.93 


4.74 


68.85 


7.83 


1.55 


Technical 


7.15 


6.51 


7.30 


5.83 


52.56 


18.73 


1.91 


categories, the 


heal th 


related division 


has the 


highest | 


percent 


i n the 


i nstruct iona 1 salaries 


category, 


and the 


general 


admini st rati ve 


cost as a 


percent of the 


total budget for 


1 i beral 


arts was 


greater 


than the general 


admi nl st rat ion 


expense 


for occupat ional . 


The inverse of 


this trend was 



true for instructional salaries as a large percent of the total spent for 
occupational was for Instructional salaries. 

The data for College F is presented In Table 4-9* No Information for 
auxiliary services was available for College F, as that budget category did 
not appear in their records. The percents for general administration across 
all divisions were perceptibly lower than those noted in other colleges; the 
percents for instructional salaries were the highest of all colleges includ- 
ed In this analysis. This fact was the result of a different administrative 
design in College F, one which was not found in the other Institutions. 
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TABLE 4-9 



Percent of Budget Categorical Expense 
by Division in College F 



Division 


Genera 1 
Adm inis- 
t ra t i on 


Oper . 6 
Main. 
Facl 1 . 


1 ns t r. 
Res. 


Stud . 
Serv. 


Instr. 

Salary 


Sup. 

1 nst r . 
Costs 


Aux. 
Serv . 


Arts 


3.56 


10.94 


4.52 


11.10 


64.76 


6.13 


0 


Engl 1 sh 


3.67 


10.32 


4.66 


11.43 


65.04 


4.98 


0 


Humani t 1 es 


3.56 


10.94 


4.52 


11.10 


64.76 


6.13 


0 


Mathemat I cs 


3.3** 


9.32 


4.24 


10.41 


66.58 


6.11 


0 


Science 


2.84 


8.91 


3.60 


8.84 


68.49 


8.32 


0 


Social Science 


3.48 


9.71 


4.42 


10.85 


62.81 


8.72 


0 


Business Educa. 


3.55 


9.90 


4.51 


11.06 


61.98 


9.01 


0 


Hea 1th Rel ated 


1.25 


3.48 


1.59 


3.89 


86.99 


2.80 


0 


Techn i cal 


2. 16 


6.03 


2.73 


6.73 


68.74 


13.60 


0 


Vocat i ona 1 


2.23 


6.21 


2.83 


6.94 


66 . 86 


14.93 


0 



Administrative duties of department heads were recompensed through released 



time rather than extra compensation. Also there were fewer chairmen since 
the faculty are responsible to a broadly defined, divisional chairman, 
rather than an immediate departmental supervisor. Student-faculty ratios 
in this institution were somewhat smaller also, providing a basis for ad- 
ditional faculty and salary expense. 

SUMMARY 

The percents of budgetary allocation for seven budget categories ap- 
plied to various academic divisions were presented in this section. The 
division of social sciences rather consistently reported the highest per- 
cent of operational expense In the budget categories of general administration 
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operation and maintenance of facilities, Instructional resources, student 
and auxiliary services. Colleges N and F were the exceptions to this con- 
clusion; in these colleges the divisions of mathematics and English reported 
the higher percents In the above named categories. 

The majority of institutions report that the percent of total budget 
allocated for general administration was predominantly higher in the liberal 
arts and transfer divisions than in the occupational divisions. The oppo- 
site was true for instructional salaries since most colleges reported a 
higher percent of operating expense allocated for these salaries in the 
occupational programs than in the liberal arts programs. 

Generally speaking, the operation and maintenance of facilities was 
allocated a greater percent of the budget in the liberal arts divisions 
than in the occupational divisions. This fact was primarily caused by the 
unbalanced ratio between the two areas In terms of student enrollment and 
classroom utilization. This particular budget category should increasingly 
show a better balance between the two program areas as the community colleges 
continue to provide more occupational and service programs in relationship 
to those in liberal arts. 

While a great deal of data is available for analyses such as these, 
there is still a need for all institutions to develop better methods of 
record keeping. The normative data reported in this section are valuable 
only to the extent that its limitations are understood. 
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PART V 



SUMMARY 

In order to obtain a defensible basis for discussing the future of 
community junior college development in the United States, fifteen exem- 
plary community colleges located in seven states were examined in this 
study. These fifteen colleges were selected because persons in each state 
who were familiar with the community colleges of that state indicated that 
these institutions exemplified the kind of Institution which may be expect- 
ed to develop more universally during the next ten years. These selected 
community colleges provided a comprehensive program of studies which in- 
cluded freshman and sophomore courses comparable to those offered In a 
four year college or university at this level of education; occupational 
programs designed to provide individuals with job entry skills which in- 
clude not only those understandings and attitudes appropriate at the 
technical, semi-professional, and mid-management levels of occupations 
but also those special manual skills associated with the skilled trades; 
as well as the variety of credit and non-credit courses useful to adults 
who have either completed their formal education or have passed the age 
for attending the secondary school. While all such courses and programs 
were not completely available in each of the 15 exemplary community col- 
leges, the commitments of these institutions were to provide this compre- 
hensive approach to education at this level. 

These colleges were solicited for their cooperation and upon receiving 
approval, the researchers visited each college to assemble all available 
data which would be useful in answering several specific questions. These 
questions formed the focus for this investigation: 
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1) What tar get* population may be served In the community junior 

r.r, I I eges? 

2) What are the current patterns of financial support? 

3) What may be projected as the anticipated needs for supporting 
community colleges? 

A) What are the cost differentials among the various programs? 

in previous sections of this report each of these questions has been 
considered. This final section of the report will serve to summarize the 
findings of this study. 

Target Population 

The major consideration in projecting a target population for the 
community colleges of 1 9C0 is the fact that these institutions as exempli- 
fied in the 15 colleges discussed herein will be serving the total community 
who are beyond high school age. Students who attend these institutions are 
not typical of the college age student as he Is usually described* from one 
third to one half of the total enrollment are over 22 years of age and the 
age range extends from less than 17 to more than 75* 

United States Census predictions of population growth by age group 
indicate that an Increasing percentage of the total population will be In 
the 15 to 34 age groups. These are currently the age groups which produce 
the greatest portions of community college student enrollments. One might 
well expect an increasing community college enrollment in most communities 
If he considered only the youth; however, since these colleges have already 
demonstrated that they serve these young adults and older adults as well, 
it is important to consider the total population in developing projections 
for the 1 980 ' s . 

The target population wi 1 1 be composed of the following groups of 
students: 
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1) Those youth who have completed high school and who are preparing 
for transfer to a four year degree program. 

2) Those youth who are merely continuing their general education 
without specific purpose. 

3) Those youth who are preparing for defined occupations which 
require two years of training beyond the high school. 

4) Those youth who are preparing for a job which requires skills 
they do not have upon entering the community college. 

5) Those youth who must attend any of the above programs on a part- 
time basis while they work. 

6) Those youth whose unusual abilities have encouraged them to move 
through their formal education at a more rapid rate than Is usual. 

7) Those adults (beyond the usual college age) who have personal 
objectives for completing associate degrees, baccalaureate 
degrees, or graduate degrees. 

8) Those adults who require mid-career vocational retraining. 

9) Those adults needing or wanting to change their occupations. 

10) Those adults who need further education than previously completed 
for personal, economic, social or other reasons. 

11) Those adults needing refreshment or reemphasis upon the quality 
of living. 

This target population among the fifteen colleges studied varied from 
a low of 3 persons enrolled per 1000 population to a high of 45 per 1000. 
The mean for this group of exemplary colleges is 21 persons per 1000, with 
a median ratio of 17 per 1000. 

If this ratio is applied to the estimated population of the various 
states for 1970 and 1980, one can develop a projection of the possible 
community college enrollment for those years. Using the current Census 
Bureau projections, Series 1 & I I , there should be about 4,000,000 com- 
munity college students enrolled In fall of 1970. The American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges 1970 Directory Indicates an expected enrollment 
for fall, 1970 of 2,500,000. There Is obviously still a great deal of 
O 
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growth potential. In examining the seven states included In this study 
one will note that California has already exceeded this 1970 projected 
ratio by more than 50 percent and Florida has almost reached the projected 

V 

level for 1970; however, the other five states would need to Increase their 
current enrollment by rather sizeable percents in order to reachTthts level. 

One also may note that Florida's increase in making educational opportu- 
nity at this level available has occurred almost entirely during the past 
ten years and that similar increases have occurred in other states of 
recent date. It, then, is not outside the realm of probability that the 
4,500,000 students who may be predicted for 1980, using a ratio of 20 to 
1000, should be expected. 

An examination of the upper potential would also be in order. If the 
opportunity in all states were to equal that which is currently available 
in one or two of the exemplary community colleges, then a ratio of 50 
students per 1000 population would not be impossible. Using this as the 
zenith of potential, one may note that more than 12,000,000 students could 
be enrolled in one or more courses in a community college each year. 

Presidents of the exemplary commun i ty col 1 eges have indicated their 
awareness of current limitations and have reemphasized the community col- 
lege commitment to comprehensive programs using the broad population needs. 
These commitments when accompanied with adequate financial support for the 
programs offered will contribute to the full implementation of the pro- 
jections developed herein. 

Some of the items which currently inhibit the exemplary colleges from 
adequately serving their potential student bodies are: 

1) Geographic accessibility - 

Some persons in the districts cannot get to a specific 
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location to attend classes. Attempts to alleviate this are 
aided by the development of mu 1 1 1 -campus institutions and 
establishing centers away from the main campus, 

2) Space 1 iml tat 1 ons - 

Some colleges have been forced to place limitations upon 
enrollments because there Is not enough classroom and 
laboratory space available. In addition to construction of 
new facilities, attempts to provide better utilization of 
existing space include lengthening the college day even to a 
24 hour schedule, using facilities on Saturdays and Sundays, 
emphasizing year-round operation, and more careful scheduling. 

3) Parking limitations - 

Several colleges reported that students found transportation 
problems, especially parking problems, to be an especially 
discouraging deterent to attendance. The suburban location 
of some campuses has made automobile travel the sole mode of 
transportation. Aside from providing additional parking 
spaces, the colleges will need to develop mass transportation 
connections with campuses as well as multi-campus operation. 

4) Inadequate financial support for occupational programs 
and courses - 

All colleges reported that kittle if any consideration has 
been given to the financial differential on the cost of vari- 
ous programs In the community college. The current patterns 
of financial support are based mainly on formulas which have 
been focused upon the overall cost of liberal arts education. 
Cost comparisons are most often made with university costs. 
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Little information and little attention has been given to the 
cost differentials among the various community college programs. 
For these reasons, the university parallel procrams have often 
taken precedence in community colleges since they are obviously 
less expensive and since the occupational programs for the most 
part have been partially supported by them. In order to provide 
the occupational programs, it has often been necessary to develop 
enough university parallel programs from which to "steal 11 support. 
This situation will be corrected by the development of a more 
equitable formula for allocating funds to community colleges. 

There will also be a need to increase the level of state sup- 
port as well as federal support for education at this level. 

The target popu l ation may be expected to include a wide range of age 
level groups of persons who will use the cortmunity college t «,- meet many ed - 
u cational needs. When the potential number of persons who may be served ?n 
IffSO [s projected upon the current enrollments in exemplary community col - 
leges, the ratio of students in each 1000 of the total population would 
represent almost twice as many students in 1980 as ar e now attending-- 
4.500.000 students. However, if all states should provide education at this 
level in the same way as is now available in one or two of these colleges , 
the total could be as high as 12,000,000 students. The potential target 
population then is representative of the entire population who are beyond 
the high school age level and may range in number from 4^500^000 t o 
1 2,000 , 000 students . 

There is a wide variety of patterns of support for community colleges 
among the fifty states. There is little commonality among the states in 
regard to sources of support for operating expenses or for capital outlay, 



Although this particular investigation has not given specific attention 
to sources of financial support, one of the concomitant studies has pro- 
vided basic Information which is summarized here. 

Arney's study (3) has shown that state contributions for community 
college support varies from 4 percent of the current operating funds up 
to 100 percent. He also pointed out that one naif of the states which 
were supporting community colleges in 1967-68 provided less than 50 percent 
of the current operating funds. 

The remainder of support came for the most part from local funds and 
from student fees. Student fees were the source of 20 percent or of 

the current expense output In more than half of the states. 

Federal funds have not provided a major source of support for c> uni- 
ty college programs up to the present time. While a few states report that 
federal funds are used for capital outlay and for special programs, there 
Is a wide disparity among the states in regard to the part that the ■ >al 
funds play In supporting the total cotitnunlty college program. 

The current support patterns for community colleges are not 
as was commonly found a few years ago. There Is more slate suppe a 

trend toward Increasing support from this source. The need for oh* 
between local, state, and federal sources seems obvious although very 
little analysts of the proper balance has been considered as of this date. 

The financial support of community colleges has usually come from four 
malor sources: local, state, and federal tax sources plus student tultlrn . 

Supplementing these sources, but comparatively small In amount, are gifts 
and surplus funds from auxiliary services. The malor source of support 
In the past has been local funds combined with student tul tlon— thl s has 

amounted to more than half the current operating funds. _ There Is. at present 
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however. a tr e nd toward greater state support as well as an increasing 
grjjh asi s upon federal support . 

Anti ci pate d Needs 

The anticipated needs for supporting the community colleges will depend 
upon the extent of this development In the various states. If the target 
population Is served in an adequate manner, the current enrollment found In 
a few states may be used to project the requirements for the future* The 
possibility that at least twice as many students will be served In communi- 
ty colleges as are currently served is considered to be a reasonable predic- 
tion, The potential for educational service ! s as high as almost six times 
the current enrollment. 

This specific invest igat ion has not provided direct attention to the 
anticipated needs. However, related research does provide a basis for 
developing certain conclusions which will provide some answers to these 
questions . 

Fowler's study (13) of current operating costs for programs In communi- 
ty colleges Indicate that the range of expenditures per student for the year 
1968-69 was approximate! y $600 to $3700. A median cost of $1353 might be 
assumed as reasonable. If this Is projected for the current enrollment of 
2,000,000 students enrolled, one may assume a current annual expenditure of 
$2.7 billion nationwide. 

Without considering any Increasing costs, a straight line projection 
would result In an estimate of $6,2 billion for 1980. This Is not, however, 
a sound basis for projecting needs. As has bean pointed out, these current 
expenditure levels not only do not consider the cost differentials In the 
various programs but also do not provide adequately for current needs. 

If It may be assumed that a much more adequate financial support program 



will be developed, then the following anticipated needs should be considered: 

1' The potential number of students to be served In community colleges 
will likely be at least twice the number currently enrolled, perhaps 
even as much as five or six times the current enrollment, 

2) There will be an Increasing emphasis upon occupational and career 
programs at this level. These are more expensive than the liberal 
arts (general) programs. 

3) There will be larger numbers of older youth and young adults In- 
volved In the community college programs. These will be enrolled 
on part-time as well as full-time bases. 

4) There will be increasing emphasis upon multi-campus colleges with 
services made available on a broad geographical basis. 

5) There will be increased concern relative to recruiting students 
who might not otherwise be knowledgeable about this opportunity. 

6) There will be an increased emphasis upon intensive utilization of 
re. urces, and upon more carefully developed management information. 

The anticipated needs fo r supporting community colleges are based upon 
financial needs which may be projected upon current expenditures. These 
would envision a 1980 expenditure of 6.2 billion In 1969 dollars. This 
figure, however. Is not an adequate representation of the anticipated needs . 
Consideration must be given to the ta r get population, the currlculums they 
need, and the ways In which more efficient, effective, and comprehensive 
education can be provided. 



Cost Differential 



Data collected from the 15 exemplary community colleges provide a basis 
for analyzing the cost differentials among the various programs in these 
community colleges. Since all colleges do mot keep records in the same 
manner, these data were somewhat difficult to ascertain as well as to ana- 
lyze for comparative purposes. The decision to develop a ratio in each 
Institution by using the average credit hour cost for liberal arts as a 
divisor produced a cost differential in each institution that was not 
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specifically related to the amount of expenditure. These ratios, then 
were used as a basis for comparison from Institution to institution. 

Fifty six programs In the 15 colleges were analyzed. The majority of 
the occupational programs cost more than the liberal arts programs. The 
average cost di f ferent ial s range from .99 In business admi ni st rat f on courses 
to 2.11 in chemical engineering technology programs. These averages were 
used only when three or more programs were Identified In as many colleges. 
There were a few cost differentials reported even higher but these were 
found in only one college. These were 2.33 for a mechanical drafting pro- 
gram, 2.13 for a blo-engl neer 1 ng technology program, and 3*13 for a sheet 
metal worker program. 

Several influences on cost differentials were noted as data for 
Individual Institutions were analyzed. For example, one college which was 
fairly large in enrollment consistently had smaller differentials. A 
primary factor Influencing cost differentials was the enrollment. Since 
programs are of different length, that Is some require two semesters, most 
four, but a few even five or six semesters, the total program cost may be 
greater than the cost differential which is equated on a cost per student 
credit hour. Non-credit courses were equated, of course, for this 
compar I son. 

The overall conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

1) Host of the business oriented program, s are comparable In cost to 
the liberal arts programs. 

2) The liberal arts programs tihlch emphasize science or engineering 
are more expensive than the general programs but less expensive 
than technical education programs. 

3) Special requirements such as rent on data processing equipment 
causes some programs to report a high cost differential. 



4) New programs often have a higher cost differential during early 
years than will be true later. 

5) Consideration of expenditures for capl tal outlay wi 1 1 increase 
the cost of a program as much as 22 percent In data processing, 

21 percent in a machinist program or 20 percent in automobile 
mechan I cs . 

By analyzing cost differentials one is able to ascertain the relitlve 
costs which are Incurred In the various programs of a comprehensive commu - 
nity college. It Is clear that a college which offers mere variety in Its 
program will cost more to operate than one which is I Im I ted to the 1 1 beral 
arts programs. All occupational programs except those related to business 
are more expensive tc operate than the general education programs. In 
some Instances this differential Is more than 100 percent higher. When 
a n estimate of ecuipment costs are Included, the differential Is even 
greater. In those colleges which are beginning to approach a ratio repre - 
senting an eguat number of students In each typo of program the overall 
current operating expenditures will be larger tnan at present because of 
the higher costs per student of the occupation'll programs. These factors 
must also be considered In the estimates of future needs in the community 
col lege . 

Other Cost Analyse s 

In addition to the cost differential, the researchers examined the 
budgetary allocations and the distribution of operating expense over vari- 
ous allocations In order to assess In some measure the priorities which 
appear to exist within the community colleges. 

It was readily apparent that tie cost of instructional salaries Is the 
greatest operating expense. Over one half of the total expenditures are 
allocated to this purpose. Other categories Include general administration 
10 percent; instructional resources--5 percent; student personnel services- 
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9 percent; supportive Instructional costs--IO percent; and auxiliary service-- 
4 percent. There was an apparent similarity In these categories among the 
colleges which were analyzed. 

When Individual divisions were examined It became apparent that there 
were some differences between programs that remained consistent from college 
to college. The percent of the total budget spent on occupational programs 
when broken down Indicated a higher percent of that budget category spent 
on Instructional salaries than was true In the liberal arts and services. 
Conversely In the liberal arts there was allocated a greater portion of the 
budget category on administrative services than was found In the occupational 
courses. These relationships may be very much involved with enrollment re- 
lationships as well as program costs. Other services carried cut by the 
college such as student personnel services, operation and maintenance of 
plant, and instructional resources are noted because the liberal arts and 
sciences budgets show b larger percent allocated to these I terns than In 
the case with the occupational programs. The reverse Is true only In the 
category of Instructional resources. 

Corrlck (9) noted that the major decisions In allocating resources In 
a community college were those decisions related to faculty salary. Matthews 
(17) concluded that positive relationships could be Identified between per- 
cent of budget allocated to student personnel services and student comple- 
tions of liberal arts programs as well as the percent of the total budget 
allocated to Instructional salary and the employment of graduates on jobs 
related to the occupational area studied. Both of these studies indicate 
that decisions related to the allocation of resources to salaries would 
appear to be the most Important decision In community college budget prepa- 
ration. 
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Despite experiencing some difficulty In obtaining sufficient Information 
for analyzing budget allocations, the researchers were able to Identify cer- 
tain budget categories and to analyze the allocations for these. Since in- 
structional salaries make up the largest percentage of current operating 
costs, the determination of this Item In the budgeting of available resources 
will have direct Influence upon the total expenditures In a manner unrelated 
to availability of resources. This will be especially Important wherever 
salary levels become negotiable Items directly influenced by agents outside 
the col lege Itself, 



Recommendations 



As a result of this study, the following recommendations are made: 

t. Better data collecting methods should be developed. 

2. Federal and state legislators should be encouraged to become famil- 
iar with the differentials In program cost and to recognize this 
Information In determining appropriations. 

3. Longitudinal studies Initiated at college level to ascertain 
pertinent program and student data ore very much needed. 

4. There continues a nee^ to construct models of support for community 
college education. Trends In current support patterns indicate 
that there Is a tendency to deemphasize local support for this 
level of education. 

5. As models of support foi community colleges are developed, considera- 
tion should be given to those colleges on state borders In terms of 
their relationships to adjacent states and the extension of the 
college attendance district across state lines. 
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FACULTY, SALARY, COURSE NO., ENROLLMENT BY DEPARTMENT 





B. Department Expenditures 



1. Salary of Secretary Help 

2. Contracted Services 

3. Consultative Services 

4. Office Suppl les 

5. Publications 

6. Professional Books and Mat. 

7. Audio-Visual Aids 

8. Guidance and Testing Supplies 

9. Library 

A. Books 

B. Periodicals 

10. Library Suppl les 

11. Telephone and Telegraph 

12. Travel Expense 

13. Dues 

14. Postage 

15. Teaching Supplies" 

16. Other 



Account Code 


Expend! tures 











































































“Includes all materials and equipment replacement 



B. Department Expenditures 



1. Salary of Secretary Help 

2. Contracted Services 

3. Consultative Services 

4. Office Suppl ies 

5. Publ Ications 

6. Professional Books and Mat. 

7. Audio-Visual Aids 

8. Guidance and Testing Supplies 

9. Library 

10. Library Suppl ies 

11. Telephone and Telegraph 

12. Travel Expense 

13. Dues 

14. Postage 

15. Teaching Suppl ies* 

16. Other 



^Includes all materials and equipment replacement 



Account Code 


Expendl tures 
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C. College Administration 







Account Code 


Salary 


Office Expense 


Total 


1 . 


P res i dent 










2. 


Administrative Assistant 










3. 


Director of Student Services 










4. 


Director of Admissions 










5. 


Business Manager 










6. 


Registrar 










7. 


Campus Dean 










8. 


Division of Guidance 










9. 


Counselor (1) 












(2) 












(3) 










10. 


Director of Placement 










1 1 . 


Librarian 










12. 


Board of Directors 











0. Student Services 







Account Code 


Expense 


Annual Depreciation 


1 . 


Salary of Secretarial Help 








2. 


Contracted Services 








3. 


General Suppl I es 








4. 


Publ Ications Expense 








5. 


Professional Books and Mat. 








6. 


Telephone and Telegraph 








7. 


Travel Expense 








8. 


Dues 








9. 


Postage 








10. 


Other 
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1, Supplies and Other Expenses 



1 . Water and Sewage 

2. Electricity 

3. Laundry £ Dry Cleaning Supplies 

4. Supplies for Operation of Motor Vehicles 

5. Supplies for Grounds Upkeep 

6. Custodial Cleaning Supplies 
7* Custodial Paper Supplies 

8, Custodial Preservatives 

9. Custodial Restroom Supplies 

10. Electrical Supplies 

11. Pest Control Supplies 

12. Supplies for Repair & Restoration, Heat, 
Sr Ventilating Equipment 

13. Supplies for Repair Sr Restoration 
Plumbing Equipment 

14. Supplies for Repair Sr Restoration 
Electrical Equipment 

15. Supplies for Repair 6- Restoration of 
Other Equipment 

16. Supplies for Upkeep of Grounds 

A. Fert i I i zer 

B. Seed and/or Sod 

C. Other 

17. Supplies for Repair of Buildings 
|8, Telephone and Telegraph 

19. Travel Expense 

20. Natural Gas 

21. Fuel Oil 

22. Replacement of Equipment 

23. Other 



Account Code 


Expend i tu res 
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2 . 



Cont racted Services; 



1. 


Rent of Maintenance Equipment 


2. 


Garbage Disposal 




3. 


Laundry & Dry Cleaning 




4. 


Pest Control 




5. 


Repair & Restoration of 
Vent i latl ng Equipment 


Heating & 


6. 


Repair & Restoration of 
Equipment 


Plumbl ng 


7. 


Repair & Restoration of 
Equipment 


El ectrlcal 


8. 


Repair & Restoration of 
Equ 1 pment 


Other 


9. 


Upkeep of Grounds 




10. 


Upkeep of Bui 1 di ngs 




) 1 • 


Other 





3. Salaries: 

1. Salary of Director of Buildings 
and Grounds 

2t Salary of Custodians: 

A. Regular 

B. Overtime 

3* Salary of Part-Time Help 

4. Fixed Charges: 

1 . I nsu ranee 

A. Boiler 

B. Bullying G- Contents 

C. Motor Vehicles 

D. Robbery 

2. Workmen's Compensation Insurance 

3. Business Travel Accident 

4. Comprehensive Liability Insurance 

5. Board Contribution to College Work- 
Study Program 

6. Board Contribution to State Retirement 

7. Board Contribution to FICA 

8. Board Contribution to Employee Group 
! nsurance Program 

9. Rent of Buildings & Land 

10. Taxes and or Special Assessments 

11. Fidelity Bond Premiums: 

A. Employee Blanket Bond 

B. Secretary's Bond 

C. Treasurer's Bond 



Account Code 


Expend! tures 
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Capital Outlay by Department 



F. 



1. Educational Furniture and Equipment 

2. Office Furniture and Equipment 

3. Construction and Maintenance Equipment 

4. Vehicles 

3. Library Books and Films 

6. Buildings and Fixed Equipment 

7. Land 

8. Other Structures 

9. Other 



Expend i ture 


Annual Dep reel at Ion 







































G. Debt Service 

I. Interest on Warrants not Paid for 
Lack of Funds 
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. Revenue Receipts 



1 . 

2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



Student Tuition 
Student Fees: 

a. In-District 

b. Out-of-Di strl ct 

c. Out-of-State 

di Laboratory Fees 

e, Application Fees 

f, Graduation Fees 

g, Transcripts 

h, Activity Fees 
f , Other 



Receipt 



Local Receipts 

a, Home County 

b, Participating Counties 

Ci Other than Participating Counties 
d, Other County Support 



State Receipts 

a. Minimum Found, Program, etc. 

b. License Tag Fees, etc, 

c. Soc, Sec, and Ret, Matching 

d. Gross Util, Tax and Higher 
Education Bonds 

e. Other 



Federal Receipts 

a. Veterans Administration 

b. Department of Labor 

c. Department of Interior 

d. Dept, of Agrlcuiture 

e. O.E.O. 

f. HEW 

g. Other 
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H. (continued) 







Receipts 




Sales, Services, Room & Board 






a. 


Bookstore Sales 






b. 


Food Sales 






c. 


Housing Fees 






d. 


Vending Machine Commissions 






e. 


Rent of College Facilities 






f. 


Other Sales & Services 






Other Revenue 




a. 


Interest and Dividends 






b. 


Gain or Loss on Sale of Invest* 






c* 


Gifts from Individuals 






d. 


Gifts & Grants from Foundations 






e* 


Gifts & Grants from Corps. 






f. 


Gifts & Grants from Chair* Org* 






9* 


Fines and Penalties 






h. 


Miscellaneous Revenue 






I. 


T ransfers 






Non* 


-Revenue Receipts 




a. 


Proceeds from Loans 






b. 


Proceeds from Bonds--State 






c. 


Proceeds from Bonds--Dist* 






d. 


Proceeds from Sale of Fixed 
Assets 






e. 


Prior Year Refunds 
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VOCATIONAL - TECHNICAL PROGRAMS FOR 1968-1969 



I. Name of Community Junior College: 

Address: 

II. Title of Program : 

III. Enrollment: First Year Second Year Total 

IV. Expenditures: 



1 . I nst rue t Iona 1 Services 

a. Instructional Salaries Only 

b. Guld. S- Couns. Salaries 

c. Local Supervision Salaries 

d. Instructional Supplies 

e. Rental of Instruct. Equip. 

f. Other 

2. Fixed Charges 

a. Rental of Bldgs, and Land 

b. Employer Share of FICA Retirement 

c. Other Fixed Charges 

3. Capital Outlay 

a. Educ. Furniture and Equipment 

b. Office Furniture and Equipment 

c. Construction and Maintenance Equip. 

d. Vehicles 

e. Library Books and Films 

f. Buildings and Fixed Equipment 

g. Land 

h. Other Structures and Improvements 
I. Other 

4. Equipment Malnt. £■ Repair 

a. Repair & Servicing of Equip. 

b. Other Malnt. & Repair 

5. Equipment & Remodeling 

a. Minor Equipment, Tools 

b. Minor Remodeling, Sch. Plant 

c. Other 

6. Other Operational Expenses 

a. Utilities (Inc. Telephone) 

b. Custod. or Janitor. Salaries 

c. Trainee Transportation 

d. Travel Exp. (Voc. Pers.) 

e. Other Mi sc. Expense 



Acct . 
Code 


1 St 
Te rm 


2nd 

Term 


3rd 

Term 


*+th 

Term 


TOTAL 
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J. 



1. List the counties or local school districts In the community college district. 



2. Number of square miles In the community college district? 

3. Total census population of community college district? 

4. Census population of community college district In 18-21 age range? 

5. Total state census population? 

6. State census population in 18-21 age range? 

7. Full-time equivalent university parallel enrollment for freshmen, fall, 1967. 



8. Number from #7 who completed a program prior to fall, 1969. 

9. Number from #8 who transmitted transcripts to an upper division school prior to 

fall, 1969. 

10. Full-time equivalent occupational enrollment for freshmen, fall, 1967. 

11. Number from #10 who completed their program by fall, 1969. _ 

12. Number from #10 who are employed In a related job by fall, 1969. 

13. Number of head count enrollment for all programs, 1968-69. 

14. How much of states assessed evaluation lies in local community college district? 



15. What percent of states population (18-21 age range) lies within 40 miles of the 

community college? 

16. Does the community college have dormitories? How many will they accommodate!' 

17* Did community college survey the district to determine what needs exist? 

How often is survey taken? __ 

18. What percent of high school graduates in community college district attends the 
community college? 
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J. (continued) 

19. List the entrance requirements to a university parallel program? 



20. List the entrance requirement to an occupational program? 



21. Are the course offerings extensive enough to consider the community college 
comprehensive? If not, in what areas is the curriculum deficient? 



22 . Name the courses offered In other community colleges In the state which are not 
offered In this community college? 



What are reasons these courses are not offered in this community college district? 



23. What is attrition rate In university parallel programs? 

. What Is attrition rate 

In occupational programs? 



24. Percent of district population In university parallel programs? 

Percent of district population In occupational programs? Percent of district 

population in compensatory programs? Percent of population In adult 

continuing education programs? 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



Auxl 1 i arv services - A budget classification Including expenditures for 
fixed charges and certain student activities. Excluded were such 
items as food service, bookstore, housing, student assistance and 
special research programs, unless they resulted in a deficit charge- 
able to the institutional operating expenses. 

Capital outlay - An expenditure which results In the acquisition of 
buildings, site, and initial or additional equipment. 

College parallel student - Any student who pursues an Associate In Arts 
program of studies designed to prepare him for admission to the 
upper division (Junior level) of a baccalaureate degree granting 
institution. 

Community junior college - An Institution which is supported by public 
tax funds, which is controlled and operated by a board, either 
elected or appointed by a public official or agency, and which offers 
programs and/or courses limited to the first two years of post-high 
school education, Including the university parallel programs and at 
least one of the two following ones, occupational education and con- 
tinuing education. The terms ‘'community junior college," "junior 
college," "public junior college," and "community college" are used 
interchangeably in this report. 

Current operating expense - The expenditure for the current on-going pro- 
gram during the fiscal year, excluding cost of capital outlay and 
debt service. 

Full-.time equivalent student (FTE) - A hypothetical student who carries 
a number of credits that Is considered standard for the Institution 
concerned. In thfs report, one student carrying a course load of 

O 15 semester hours was considered as one FTE. 



Glossary of Terms (Continued) 

General administration expense - A budget category that includes the cost 

of salaries and ancillary services necessary for college wide provision 
of administrative services. 

Instructional resources expense - A budget category that Includes the cost 
of operating the library or instructional materials center; more 
specifically the salaries, supplies, books, equipment, subscriptions 
and other expenses related to the instructional center. 

Instructional salary expense - A budget category that includes the salaries 
and fringe benefits paid to professional staff for direct classroom 
or laboratory Instruction. 

Occupational student - Any student who Is pursuing a course of studies, 
regardless of the length of these studies, that will prepare him 
occupationally for employment at the conclusion of his junior college 
program. 

Operation and maintenance of plant expense - A budget category that In- 
cludes all expense for the operation and maintenance of the facilities, 
Including supplies, custodial salaries, utilities and repair of 
equipment used In the maintenance of the plant. 

Service area - The total geographic area served by the Institution. 

Student credit hours - The sum of the products of the number of credit 
hours for each course and the number of students enrolled In the 
course, the enrollment being computed at the end of the first add 
and drop period as determined by the Institution. 

Student personnel services expense - A budget category that includes the 
cost of providing services Involving direct contact with the student 

In such areas as counseling, guidance, placement and college activities. 

O 
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Glossary of Terms (Continued) 

Unit costs - The generalized, quantifiable value of the resources Investec' 
and expended, divided by a standard Identifiable measure of output. 

In this study the student credit hour Is used as the measure of 
output. 
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